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FACT AND COMMENT 





Depew department store, having in view the greater 

development of their upholstery business, has 
asked me to assist them in their survey. 

It is a wise thing for 

The Department Stores’ every department store to get 


Opportunities in the 
Decorative Field 


down to an analysis of this 
branch of their business. Of 
course, if they are mainly 
interested in bargain stocks, for people who live from 
hand to mouth and are satisfied with anything that will 
serve a temporary purpose, they are not interested in 
any survey; but if their clientele is not absolutely 
hopeless it’s well to understand why so much of this 
trade, which used to be so largely controlled by the 
department stores, has got away and into the hands of 
the little decorative shops, which in the past twenty 
years have sprung up, appealing through artistry and 
service to an ever-broadening field of patronage, and 
encouraged by the big wholesale importer-jobbers, who 
place at their disposal enormous stocks, an endless 
variety of material, exquisite designs and colorings. 
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Now, the department. stores that command the 
better class decorating business, show high grade 
stocks, employ high class salespeople, and not a bunch 
from the towel and blanket department, They get 
atmosphere; they convince by the power of sugges- 
tion; they demonstrate their ability; they get a long, 
long way from the prejudicial influences of hard- 
boiled commercialism. 

Of course, there has been always decorator com- 
petition; but in the old days it was the conservative 
competition of fine cabinet-makers and upholsterers 
who did exclusive and expensive work, catering only 
to the demands of a limited few. 

Today the decorator is everywhere, and appeals 
to everyone, He’s not necessarily a luxury; on the 
contrary, he’s an economy, because in these days when 
labor is higher, it’s well to take advice before putting 
a worthless fabric onto a chair, or cheap paper on the 
wall, or perishable fabrics at the windows. Every 
little town and village has its decorator ; and his appeal 
is far removed from commercialism. It is never a 
mere merchandise appeal; and he’s keeping the busi- 
ness away from the store that fails to grasp the 
psychology of the subject. 
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The possibilities of the Department Store are 
great. More people visit such a store in one day than 
visit the average decorator in a month. They play to 
enormous audiences. a 

They have show windows that give them wonder- 
ful opportunities for publicity. 

Their advertising is extensive, and they are able 
to continually suggest in all their literature thoughts 
of the home, and its improvement. 

Their opportunities for following up a prospect 
are inexhaustible. There are thousands of women 
who buy good silks, cloaks, suits, furs; and it is logical 
to assume that if they have the means to invest in such 
things, they could buy home furnishings of the same 
quality and style; but I have been in stores where the 
woman was offered in the fur department mink coats 
at $3,000 and Persian lamb at $1600, while in the 


upholstery department they’d be featuring a lot of 


27 cent cretonnes ! 

Furthermore they have extraordinary opportuni; 
ties for discovering leads for high grade work. 

We know of one particular store that card-indexes 
the name of every transient buyer of linoleum, wall- 
paper, lamp-shades, things decorative, and follows 
them up with decorator-literature... They advertise an 
illustrated brochure on the Home Beautiful, and every 
one who sends. for.a copy is-also followed. up. 

They index building permits, all buyers of private 
houses within a radius of fifty miles—even the woman 
who is merely re-papering her walls—because they 
know that against. fresh walls. her furniture and 
draperies will look exceedingly shabby. They employ 


competent solicitors, especially trained because selling , 


on the outside is quite different from taking orders on 
the floor. 


One New York firm, a drygoods firm, enploys 


eighteen canvassers; but in this case they cover more 
than the private houses; they cover restaurants and 
hotels and sell pots and pans, glassware and blankets, 
stained glass windows, radios, and pianos. 

Another firm keeps four girls busy just following 
samples. They don’t snip off scraps indiscriminately 
for any woman who asks for them. They get her 
name, and follow her up. ‘They even watch the news- 
papers and fashion journals for engagement notices 
and weddings, on the theory that the girl, engaged, is 
thinking of a prospective home—and it isn’t always 
a three-room kitchenette, or a bungalow. 


I know another firm that runs an advisory depart- 


ment, showing people exactly what can be done with a 
fixed expenditure, and that’s an idea that appeals 
strongly. 

Millions of people are drawn to the five-and- 
ten-cent stores by the vast exhibition of things at a 


limited price; and the most fashionable and exclusive - 


and expensive gift-shop in the world, Ovington’s, on 
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Fifth Avenue, was built up in the same way, on the 
limited price, in reality a budget system, showing 
everybody with just $2.00 to spend, a vast aggregation 
of gifts at that price, or at $5.00 or $10.00, or what- 
ever the limit, saving the customer with a price-limit 
the trouble of hunting,all over the store for her selec- 
tion. -It’s the budget ‘idea. 

The department store is usually governed by strict 
business methods. Some are overloaded, overburdened 
with regulations and efficiency red tape ; but if entering 
the field of interior decoration, the stringency of it all 


- must relax. 


There must be a.compromise course between 
Business and Art,’or they can’t travel together. 

I can recall when Henry I. Hart was buying for 
the upholstery department of Lord & Taylor, when 
they were on Broadway-and* Nineteenth Street; and 
he used .to come into. my office and ,weep over the 
business rules of the firm, which compelled him to 
keep his velvets and damasks tightly boxed, and his 
cretonnes and tapestries tightly wrapped and never 
unrolled until some customer asked to see them. 

, The firm under the old regime didn’t propose to 
let his stock get dusty ! 

Do you wonder that with such policies, discourag- 
ing buyer and seller alike, new blood came into the 
industry and competition sprang up, out of the side 


_streets, out of the schools, out of the amateur ranks? 


And this competition was further encouraged, by 
the attitude of the old-time decorators—practical men 
with workshops back of them, and imported stocks, 
but ultra-conservative. They seemed to believe that. 
only the socially elect were deserving of their service, 
and the stranger was unwelcome. As one of these 
firms recently observed: 

“Thirty years ago we expected a prospective 
client to send in his card, or be introduced. We would 
want to know who he was. But now, if.we catch him © 
looking in at the window, we go out and grab him.” 

But it didn’t take very long for some of the big 
department stores to awaken to the situation and 
readjust their methods.. I say “some” because there’s © 
a lot of them still sound asleep, and thinking only of © 
the primitive merchandise side of the business. They 
don’t seem to visualize the vast. possibilities of the 
subject. They don’t comprehend that their’ various ° 
stocks of upholstery goods, furniture, rugs, wall-paper, 
lighting-fixtures—even bathroom supplies, are all .of 
an interlocking character, and ought to pull together 
in team-work. .They are all essentials of the ‘com- 
pleted interior, and by groupings and displays the sale 
of the one thing helps the sale of the other. 

Their possibilities can be best illustrated in the 
vogue for the New Art. Where one woman knew of 
the subject through a visit to Sue et Mare or Ruhl- 

(Continued on page 130) 
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THE STANDING 


OF THE DECORATOR 


Comment on the Necessity of the Decorator's Obtaining the Same Professional Standard as the Architect, 
the Lawyer, Etc., and an Interesting Letter on This Subject from One of Our Readers. 


b tie more than 20 years, this magazine has preached 

about the disadvantages to which interior decorators 
are forced to submit by reason of the fact that there is 
no means of giving those who follow this calling an 
authoritative standing in their field. 

In the May UPpHoLsTERER, a brief article pointed 
out the necessity for some form of regulation that 
would keep out of the field an element highly unde- 
sirable because lamentably ignorant and _ inefficient. 
This article brought no new argument to bear con- 
cerning the necessity for some form of regulation, but 
suggested the possibility that the regulations that 
governed the Decorators’ Club of New York, might 
be extended to cover the field throughout the entire 
country. 

With a view to still further clarifying the situa- 
tion, one of our subscribers has penned a discussion 
of the situation based on the article above mentioned— 
a communication which we are glad to publish here- 
with because it brings to the discussion the active 
interested thought of one of our readers, whose busi- 
ness perspicacity we endorse. His communication 
speaks for itself. 


To THE EpiTor: 


I was very much interested in the editorial signed 
. B. H.” in the current issue of your valued journal, and 
am herewith finding time to comment on same if you will 
permit me, for in our every day routine we do come across 
some peculiar phases of our business or profession, (as you 
choose), and I believe the uncertainty of who and what we 
are, will be everlasting; until as,— 

An architect gains prestige perhaps, because of the suffix 
to his name “Registered”, fellow of “so and so”, guild or 
college, which is supposed to enable him to seek the innermost 
confidences of his client, without fear of questioning his 
ability to carry the commission given him to completion; 
without question or fear of hindrance. 

He, the architect has preference, being generally the first 
to be “on the job” and I have found, does materially 
influence the client in the choice of furnishings of the new 
home being built, (I try to get to know the architect). 

A few years ago you printed pages on “The Architect 
versus The Interior Decorator” and we did not get anywhere; 
suffice it to say that the architects still have the advantage 
and will have until such a time that the interior decorator is 
given a degree fitting him to be recognized the same as are 
men and women ‘in other professions; and you can place me 
personally into the group believing the decorative field to be 
quite professional,'if we make a specialty of our efforts in a 
decorative way rather than just cold blooded merchandising. 
I get a “real kick” out of my effort because I love it. 


“ 


There are arguments for and against every move we make 
in our every day routine. It has taken me fifteen years, yes 
eighteen, in this city. to establish a clientele enabling me to 
feel confident to “hold my own”, which I am doing, but.I find 
that human nature is the same the world over. Mrs. “Hooses” 
simply must have it said that Miss “X” from New York or 
Philadelphia, did this room for me when she and her friends 
are playing bridge together, a good time to “put on the dog” 
as it were. I have no fault to find with this fact, but it is to 
get down to the undesirables; so called in this editorial. 

To me, it is he or she of the larger cities with an apart- 
ment, one room and kitchenette, her only “overhead”; but 
with a personal following, who are invited with expenses paid 
to “come over” and we will “do the shops together” at which 
time the line is thrown out, with hook and sinker attached 
unknown, but which is swallowed altogether unwittingly. 
This type of “interior decorator” is always blessed: with a 
charming personality and a generous “gib of gab”, with a 
convincing way, but lacks a workroom or the ability to 
execute an order after she is given it. 

Her organization is nil, but in every town there are 
“upholsterers” lacking selling ability not getting anywhere, 
who are pleased to receive her (the decorator’s) instructions 
an ic adam of the client's order at a handsome profit to 

iss “ rg 

We have often been approached by clients themselves to 
do the work, making up materials that Miss “X” sold them 
in New York and the sample lengths lying on our shelves of 
the same number, unfortunately we generally are busy. 

However, this is all in the game for when I hear of a 
large department store in Philadelphia quoting a less price 
than the New York store of the same name for the same 
grade of carpet in “quantities” I feel that so far as competi- 
tion is concerned ours is a joke, 

Those of us out in the country wish the “Women Decora- 
tors’ Club” well, but their’s will be a hard task to eliminate 
the “fly-by-nights” and amateurs from their ranks. Much can 
be learned in four years, but not enough. 

Just as long as credit is so cheap, and nerve s© unmiti- 
gated, grass widows are made and wives persuade their 
Sadliande to buy, there will be no end to the eternal question, 
“Who and what are interior decorators, and is their's a 
business or a profession?” Call mine either so long as it 
remains profitable. , 

Very truly yours, 


STANLEY LAUBACH. 

We are in thorough accord with our correspon- 
dent’s conclusion that it makes little difference whether 
his calling is referred to as a profession or whether 
it is simply known as a business so long as it is profit- 
able, but there is a point which should not be lost 
sight of, and that is that the term either profession or 
business carries with it something in:the way of a ref- 
erence to personnel which may be of great importance. 

To refer to the clients of a lawyer or the patients 
of a doctor as if they were simply “customers” would 
be to imply a serious injustice to the professional 
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standing of these men. They are not merchants. They 
have nothing for sale, and in most instances, their 
advice is the most important service they render. 

As doctors or lawyers, they are no better nor no 
worse because of the fact that their diplomas occupy 
a place of honor in the rooms where they meet their 
clients. Take these diplomas down, destroy them and 
the doctor or lawyer has exactly the same knowledge 
that he had before. He is no less skilled and no less 
thorough in his analysis of a case, but tangible evidence 
of his dependability and responsibility would be lack- 
ing. I do not believe that an architect is a better 
architect because he has a diploma, nor a doctor a 
better doctor for the same reason, but their clients 
recognizing the fact that their diplomas stand for 
study, are just that more willing to place reliance in 
their judgment. To our mind, the service of an 
interior decorator partakes of the same character as 
that of a doctor, a lawyer, an engineer or an architect. 
The calling of interior decoration deserves to rank 
with that of the professions but for it ever to do so, 
those who follow interior decoration as a calling, will 
have to organize for the rigid protection of their.own 
ranks and the exclusion of the untrained and meffi- 
cient. In other words, they can perform exact#y the 
same work and service for the members of’ their 
professions as is performed by the medical societies 
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for the medical profession and by the Bar Association 
for the legal profession. 

State and federal governments have laws against 
the illegal practice of medicine, of law, and even of 
plumbing but the corrective machinery which they 
provide against counterfeit practice is not self-acting. 
It must be set in motion by an organization with the 
courage, the authority and the financial backing to 
bring and support charges against offending law 
breakers. 

This will take a strong organization but it is not 
an impossible proposition. The Vigilance Committee 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 
undertook to seek out and correct fraudulent adver- 
tising wherever it existed. They did not make the 
laws but they forced observance of them. The Better 
Business Bureau now performs the same function and 
their “requests” for law compliance are invariably 
respected because the organization stands for what is 
fair and just to purveyor and customer alike. 

Perhaps, some day, a similar organization—maybe 
a national guild or a national society or a federation 
of local societies, engaged in the practice of interior 
decoration—will develop into an institution big enough 
and influential enough to define the status of an 
interior decorator and to back up their endorsement 
of a defined status by the issuance of some form of 
diploma, membership card, or guild insignia, the 
possession of which will be recognized as a stamp of 
efficiency and its ownership safeguarded against 
counterfeit or imitation. 





Some examples of old French Wall Papers recently 
added to the collection at the Metropolitan Museum. 
They date from the late 18th and early 19th Centuries. 

















THE WALL PAPER SEASON OPENS 


ITHIN a few days the wallpaper manufacturers 

will again have their lines on display at their 
annual convention, to be held July 3lst to August 4th, 
at the Hotel Commodore, New York. 

As a forerunner of every wallpaper convention 
for a number of years past, we have recorded in this 
magazine cur congratulations to the manufacturers for 
the excellence of their designs and the superb colors 
used in their new productions. This year, because of 
our early press date, coming, as it does, before many 
of the lines are completely sampled; we are unable 
to say that we are familiar with what the leading 
manufacturers propose to show. We do know, how- 
ever, that there has been no let-down during the past 
year in their efforts to acquire the work of good de- 
signers, and to maintain the high standard of ex- 
cellence in coloring that has been in force during the 
past decade. Therefore, we feel assured that we can 
promise those who plan to go to the Commodore that 
they will see there a multitude of papers which will 
be pleasing to them from an artistic and from a com- 
mercial viewpoint. 

The policy of THrt UPHoLsTERER & INTERIOR 
DecorATOR in relation to wallpaper has always been 
that this product is the best and the most artistic wall- 
covering for the average home-maker; and it is with 
genuine pleasure that we realize that now the public 
generally and a great majority of the decorators aré 
in accord with our opinion. In every section of the 
country the use of wallpaper in all types of homes is 
constantly growing. That this is so, is due, in great 
measure, to the efforts of the manufacturers to im- 
prove and popularize their product, because, we regret 
to say, the average retailer, except in comparatively 
few instances, has done little to forward the movement. 

For the most part, those retailers who have. had 
the good sense to cease to look upon wallpaper as 
a mere commodity, and who display and sell it as a 
decorative accessory, have been few, 21d are confined 
almost entirely to the larger cities. In the smaller 
towns a great majority of the retailers still consider 
wallpaper as a side line to their paint business, and 


have not realized that by not adequately displaying it 
and pushing it as beautiful and charming wall covering 
they have lost a great deal in profits. 

Popular as wallpaper is today, if the retailers 
had in any measure equalled the manufacturers in 
their efforts to promote it, it would, we feel sure, have 
swept the country and the drab, uninteresting painted 
wall would be a thing of the’ past: 

We would like to see the retailers working indi- 
vidually and collectively toward the end that every 
new house, when erected, and every old house, when 
re-decorated, should have wallpaper beautifying its 
walls. This is not an end. impossible of comparative 
attainment. The average man or woman likes wall- 
paper, if it is presented intelligently. Even those who 
are wallpaper’s enemies, because of the stupidity of 
some retailer who sold them or permitted them to buy 
the wrong sort of paper, can be brought back into the 
fold by a little intelligent merchandising. 

And to those old-fashioned retailers who are still 
ignorant of the fact that their customers and pros- 
pective customers want to be sold a wall decoration, 
rather than a wall covering, we suggest that they either 
solicit information about what can be done to improve 
their businesses from the manufacturers’ and jobbers’ 
associations, which are able and willing to help them, 
or that they observe closely the methods of their more 
successful competitors and imitate them. 

Wallpaper is here to stay.- It is not a fad, but a 
necessary decorative accessory ; and its popularity can 
be stunted only if the retailers do not wake up to the 
possibilities of their business. 





On pages 111 and 112 of this issue 
will be found a directory of the 


exhibitors at the Hotel Commodore. 
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TWO QUESTIONS ABOUT GUARANTEES 
sag editor of a Chicago journal, which regularly 
publishes these articles, writes the following :— 


Possibly an article on guaranties would be of 
general interest, especially as fixing the responsi- 
bilities of the various factors selling the guaranteed 
article—manufacturer, who makes the guarantee, 
the jobber and the retailer who reaffirms and 
passes it on to the consumer. 

The subject comes to mind upon reading an 
advertisement of an article used in this business 
published over the signature of both the nianufac- 
turer and a Western jobber. The guarantee 
reads :— 

It can be absolutely guaranteed against 
destruction by insects. 

You will note that they do not guarantee to 
replace any goods so destroyed, but flatly guar- 
antee it against insect damage. 

The entire history of this article since its 
introduction in the early eighties is that it is never 
safe from insect attack under some circumstances. 
If there are enough insects and not enough palat- 
able food available, the insects eat this binder off 
the shocked grain with gusto. This naturally 
causes considerable losses of grain. 

If, therefore, a manufacturer makes an 
unqualified guaranty against such insect damage, 
in the event that such damage should occur, is not 
the manufacturer liable for supplemental damages 
by lost grain due to his product having been 
destroyed ? 

If the jobber and retailer who sold this article 
reaffirmed this guaranty, is not each liable not 
only for the value of the destroyed article, but 
also for supplemental damages caused by the 
destruction, should such losses ensue? 


This involves two questions applicable to any 
mercantile transaction whether for this or some other 
product. 

First—Where a manufactured product is first 
guaranteed by the manufacturer, and his guarantee is 
adopted and reiterated by the jobber, if there is one, 
and by the retailer, which of these can be held respon- 
sible if the guarantee fails? Also, where the product 
is guaranteed by the manufacturer and neither the 
jobber nor the retailer makes any guarantee of his 
own, who can be held responsible? 

Second—Where a guarantee fails, what damages 
can be recovered? Merely the cost of the guaranteed 
goods, which of course would in most cases be a 
wholly inadequate remedy, or incidental damages flow- 
ing from the failure of the guarantee? 

The first question first. The law as to this is 
pretty clear. A manufacturer makes a trade-marked 
product. He knows what is in it and what it will do. 
He is therefore the one to guarantee it and he usually 
does. Neither the jobber nor the retailer knows any- 
thing about the product, except very superficiaily. If 
anything goes wrong with it, the dealer is therefore 
not held responsible, because he knew nothing about 
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chemical composition, or contents of a sealed package, - 


or the make-up of a fabric, and so on. That is 
provided, however, that he didn’t personally guarantee 
it. If he guaranteed it he is as liable as the manu- 
facturer. Therefore the thing for the dealer to do is 
not to personally guarantee any product about which 
he is not fully informed. 

The answer to the first question therefore is that 
where a guarantee fails, the consumer if he is the 
victim, can sue any body who has made the guarantee. 
If manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer have all made 
it, he can sue the one he chooses to sue—the one most 
convenient. If only the manufacturer has guaranteed, 
and the jobber and the retailer have refrained from 
guaranteeing, he can sue only the manufacturer. 

Now as to the second question. Where a guaran- 
tee fails, the law will permit the injured party to 
collect damages not only for the cost of the thing that 
was guaranteed, but also for any other injury which 
flowed directly from the failure of the guarantee, and 
which could reasonably have been in the minds of the 
parties when the sale was made. 

For instance, here is a case in which the article 
involved is apparently some sort of a binder for grain. 
It is important that this stand up and hold the grain 
together. If it doesn’t, the grain is damaged and lost. 
Therefore where the binder is guaranteed against 
destruction by insects, yet insects destroy it, the loss 
and destruction of the grain flows as a direct conse- 
quence of the failure of the guarantee and can 
undoubtedly be recovered. But suppose the grain, 
when it fell apart, choked up a spring and the spring 
overflowed and damaged a crop; that damage could 
not be recovered because it is too remote. 

I may be able to make this clearer by a somewhat 
ridiculous illustration. A man buys a suit of clothes 
guaranteed not to shrink in the rain. They do shrink 
and the trousers go up about six inches and make the 
wearer so absurd looking that his fiancee laughs at 
him, they quarrel and the engagement is broken. There 
the owner of the trousers is certainly injured, but the 
breaking of his engagement is too remote from the 
failure of the guarantee against shrinkage to be 


‘included in the legal damage. 


ELTON J. BUCKLEY. 





‘ ig WOULDN’T surprise me if every hotel in the 

country had at least one New Art room, an 
attractive place for lounging and the after-dinner 
cigarette, a feature room. It wouldn’t surprise me if 
the same sort of room was popular in the country 
homes. We get away from the general house charac- 
teristics when we furnish the solarium. It’s seldom 
in the period style of the house. There is no reagon 
why a New Art room should not be a feature room 
in every household.”—Charles W. Brooke. 
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A COLORFUL MORNING ROOM IN A LONG ISLAND HOME 


The work of the J. C. Demarest Co., Inc. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 











DINING ROOM IN THE ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT 


In the home of Barnard C. Black. Decorated by the J. C. Demarest Co., Inc. 


The Upholsterer and 
Interior Decorator 























Too low a price sometimes makes a “slow 
seller”, as the public is skeptical of goods 
regularly priced below their apparent value. 


WHY 


HY is a slow seller? 


This is not a trick question, but a legitimate 
inquiry, existing in the minds of buyers everywhere. 
Very often the buyer exercises his best judgment in 
getting from the manufacturer a fabric which in pat- 
tern and colors he feels sure will please the public, but 
for some reason or other it stays on his shelves and 
is finally sold on the bargain counter at a fraction of 
the price it was expected to bring. 

Why is this so often the case? 

One answer is that in making this purchase the 
buyer had his judgment warped, either by a too clever 
salesman, or because the goods made only a temporary 
and comparative rather than a genuine appeal to him. 

The other answer is: Because the merchandising 
methods used with these goods are incorrect, and 
therefore ineffective. Perhaps they are displayed in 
a wrong light, or in a wrong setting. Perhaps they 
are displayed in conjunction with other materials which 
overshadow them. Perhaps either too much or too 
little of them are shown. From any of these causes, 
the pubiic, not seeing the fabric in its true light, and 
at its true value, passes it by. 

Recently a buyer we know purchased a beautiful 
chintz, of small pattern and in dainty colors. He was 
certain that this would be a popular number in his 
line; but after the goods were delivered to his store 
and displayed in his department, they did not sell. 
For two days he permitted the display of these goods, 
which his assistant had made, to continue. Then a 
light dawned upon him. He destroyed the display and 
created another, after which the goods sold as he 
expected they would. The trouble was that in the first 
display the assistant had foolishly shown lengths of 
the fabric in close proximity to a modernistic design 
of large pattern and vivid colors, with the result that 
the pale shades in the chintz looked faded out, and the 
small pattern seemed infinitesimal. 

In a certain rug department there was a line of 
moderate-priced rugs which were good in pattern and 
coloring, and had good wearing qualities. Despite 
these virtues they did not sell as the buyer thought 
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that they should. Investigation disclosed the follow- 
ing interesting fact: several of the salesmen had 
made it a practice to show these rugs not as in a 
class by themselves, but as belonging to a group of 
much higher - priced Orientals. Naturally the rugs 
about which we are speaking seemed, in comparison, 
to show up poorly. When the manager of the depart- 
ment changed the system of selling, the sales came up 
to his expectations. 

In a town in New York State there is a small 
shop, which, nevertheless, carries a considerable stock 
of various types of decorative fabrics; and to over- 
come the slow seller problem the owner has impressed 
upon his clerks the necessity of finding out from 
customers, whenever it is possible, why a fabric which 
he believes ought to sell, does not sell. The customer’s 
reasons are tabulated on a card, and after a certain 
number have expressed their reasons for not wishing 
to buy a particular fabric, he goes over the card and 
arrives at a decision which involves either changing 
the method of display, cutting the price, or discon- 
tinuing the line altogether. 

Price, of course, plays a part, and not always 
is it too high a price which m@kes the fabric a slow 
seller; too low a price can d6 ‘the same thing—and 
often does; because unless an article is advertised 
as being cut in price, or as a “bargain”, the public 
is suspicious of anything they see on sale for a figure 
lower than its appearance would seem to denote is 
its worth. 

In a field foreign to the upholstery industry 
we know a merchant who put on display an article 
excellent in appearance, but which because of low 
manufacturing cost could be sold at a much lower 
figure than articles of a similar appearance from other 
manufacturers’ lines. Instead of the public rushing 
to purchase this article, they hung back; and then 
the merchant, daring to follow a “hunch”, discon- 
tinued the display of the article for a week, and then 
put it on his counters and in his show-cases again, at a 
price exactly fifty per cent. higher than he had asked 
for it formerly. 


















His hunch was correct, for the public bought in 
satisfactory quantities. To one purchaser, who’ was 
also a personal friend, the merchant said: “You saw 
this same article a week ago, when I was selling’ it 
for fifty per cent. less. Why didn’t you buy it then?’ 
And the customer replied: “I thought there must 
be something wrong with it; it looked too good to be 
sold at that figure.” 

The moral of all this would seem to be that a 
slow seller is not always such because of qualities 
it may possess or lack. There may be correctable 
outside causes. 

A REMARKABLY GOOD SHOWROOM 
Seite is illustrated the ideal showroom of the mer- 
chandise decorator, the decorator not entirely 





dependent upon contract work, but who has a show- 
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A view of the showroom of Franklin Hall, Seattle. 


room and a stock, and an advantage over the man 
with his office in his hat, because of the examples, 
suggestions and demonstrations which can be made. 
The illustration is of the Franklin Hall Showroom, 
Seattle. 





NOVELTY EMBROIDERED FABRICS 
Ax attractive line of embroidered fabrics in 

colored combinations is being shown by A. 
Theo. Abbott & Co. The materials are fifty inches in 
width, and can be had in as many as twenty-five 
different colors, with the same number of new em- 
broidery designs. The casement cloth is embroid- 
ered in unique patterns, and gives a very pleasing 
effect to the average living-room. The embroidered 
nets are also very effective for Summer draperies. 
These embroideries can be had in twenty-five 
color combinations, and as many different designs. 





See text above. 








SOME EXCELLENT 
STORE DECORATING 
E ews work of Richard Havi- 
land Smythe, the architect 
at 681 Fifth Avenue, has 
attracted considerable atten- 
tion. While not a decorator 
in the accepted sense of the 
term, he has frequently out- 
lined work for the decorator 
and is entitled to the full 
credit for some excellent ex- 
amples, as shown particularly 
in his store-work.. The John 
Ward Shoe Stores, the Thom 
McAn Stores, the Peg Wof- 
fington Coffee House. The 
furniture and plans are all 
of his style, and run strongly 
to the New Art, as shown 
by the photographs of the 
John Ward Shoe store on 
Fifth Avenue. 
The panels were painted 
by Martha Bensely Bruere. 
The shop front is in the 
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style of a huge sun reflector 
with an observatory dome 
finished in mirror dials for 
the purpose of double re- 
flection. The huge glass- 
enclosed case under the dome 
is made from the largest 
piece of curved plate glass 
in the world. The windows 
are raised by elevators, to 
permit of quick and private 
dressing. 





LEIPZIG FAIR DATES 
ANNOUNCED 
a great Leipzig Fair, the 

largest trade exposition 
in the world, will be held 
this fall from August 26 to 
September 1. America’s 
growing activity in world 
markets is indicated by her 
sending upwards .of 2,000 
buyers and some fifty ex- 
hibits to this great world 
market place. 




















EXTERIOR AND DINING ROOM OF THE MODERN BUNGALOW INSTALLED 
BY H. & S. POGUE CO., CINCINNATI 


See text on opposite page. 
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AMERICA’S TRADE STANDARDS LAUDED 
IN JAPAN 
if fasss United States Chamber of Commerce has come 
out with the prediction that organized business is 
bound to purge itself of commercial quackery, corrup- 
tion and abuses, and attain a status quite as profes- 
sional as medicine or the law; that Trade Associa- 
tions and Business Courts and Commissions are all 
leading the way; which reminds us that the delegates 
to the Silk Conference in Japan told the Commission 
in Yokohama just that and more. 

“In America,” they told them in so many words, 
“our trade methods have reached already so high a 
standard that the big stores are always willing to 
guarantee qualities when you’re buying qualities.” 
They laid particular stress upon the policy of the 
better class department stores to stand by all repre- 
sentations of the salesman. This is a subject we 
emphasized in an article we published in 1926, suggest- 
ing that the Retail Dealer Association might very 
properly spend a little money advertising for the 


benefit of tourists who spend their millions annually 
abroad. 

This is dangerous from the fact that there is 
no redress for mistepresentation; you’re far from 
the European shops ‘when you get home and find that 
your cut crystal is glass; and your hand embroideries 
machine-made ; your antiques, modern. 





CINCINNATI STORE INSTALLS MODERN 
BUNGALOW 
5 iss H. & S. Pogue Co., Cincinnati, have recently 
arranged an installation of furnished rooms on the 
furniture floor of the store. These rooms occupy a 
corner of the space on this floor and consist of a 
porch, combination living room and dining room, and 
bedroom, and as will be Seen in our illustrations, 
presents in its exterior appearance the effect of a 
modern bungalow. 
The furnishings which have been carried out in 


quiet good taste-are of the type that suits the needs 
of the better class trade. 


Bedroom in the H. & S. Pogue Co.’s modern Bungalow. 














DESIGN MOTIFS OF MEDIEVAL TIMES 
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FABRIC 


ORNAMENTATION 


By JoHN W. STEPHENSON 


A Series of Articles Presenting a Comprehensive Picture of the Development of Ornament as Applied to 
Fabrics Throughout the Centuries. 


IX. Tue XIV & XV CentTuRIEs (Continued) 


HE aster, as we have already said, is a type of 

symmetrical flower, which may have been the 
inspiration for many of the designs during the 14th 
and 15th Centuries without being either exactly copied 
in form or color. It was used to give emphasis or 
accent to a pattern by creating outstanding spots some- 
times connected to a meandering vine-like effect, but 
at other times placed as an individual figure without 
any connection to surrounding ornaments. This latter 
feature is particularly illustrated in Figure 163, where 
there are two forms of aster-like flowers, which have 
no visible connection with the foliated branch which 
runs between them. This arrangement of spot-like 
patterns was not uncommon at this period and is 
worthy of particular examination and mention at this 
time. 

Unlike Figure 168, where the ornamental units 
are placed in such balanced relationship with each 
other that they constitute a running pattern, there 
seems to have been a disposition to place row upon 
row of unrelated motifs like Figures 169 and 170 or 
to spot disconnected motifs in a symmetrical composi- 
tion like Figures 166, 172 and 173. 

In Figure 171, there is a pattern composed of 
disconnected fragments but so arranged that the frag- 
ments themselves constitute a hexagonal repeating 
pattern. The disconnected character of this design, 
however; brings it within the realm of what we call 
“spot” patterns. 

Figure 165 represents a type of pattern that is 
distinctly of spot character for in this design the units 
are so far apart that the repeats do not carry the sug- 
gestion of a row as definitely as is the case with 
Figure 170. 

- Of the illustrations here shown, Figure 171 is of 
the 14th Century, being a velours with a red ground 
and raised figures of embroidery in green, gold and 
silver. It was copied from the cover of a manuscript 
in the Paris Bibliotheque Nationale. 

Figure 166 is an example of late 14th Century or 


early 15th Century, containing a velours figure on a 
satin ground. 

Figure 165, doubtless reminiscent of the Crusades 
and attributed to the 15th Century, is a velours 
brocaded in gold and is similar to an example pre- 
served in the British Museum at London. 

Figures 164, 167, 170 and 168 represent examples 
of designs taken from woolen and mixed materials 
of the 14th Century. 

Figures 173, 174 and 172 are of the 15th Cen- 
tury representing the same materials as the last group 
mentioned while Figure 163 is of the same material 
but of a later date. 

Figure 167 is of the spot character, medieval in 
type with an influence clearly attributable to the Orient. 








A conventionalization of the aster in two 
forms surrounded by flat interlacement. 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 


bya annual meeting of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
ciation of California, held at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, was a very successful affair, with an 
attendance from all sections of the State. Much 
important business was transacted and plans were 
made for representation at the next session of the 
State Legislature, should questions arise affecting the 
furniture industry. Officers chosen at the San Fran- 
cisco convention were as follows: President, Harry 
A. Saxe, Sterling Furniture Company, San Francisco ; 
first vice-president, H. E. Bennett, Barker Bros., 
Los Angeles; second vice-president, Marshal Hale, 
Hale Bros., Inc., San Francisco; third vice-president, 
Frank K. Jackson, Jackson Furniture Company, 
Oakland; fourth vice-president, H. L. Benbough, 
Benbough Furniture Company, San Diego, Cal., 
and treasurer, I. Shermanski, Eastern Outfitting 
Company, San Francisco. The directors at large 
are L. F. Breuner, John Breuner Company, Sacra- 
mento; Ed. Lachman, Lachman Bros., San Fran- 
cisco; G. A. Lenoir, The Emporium, San Francisco ; 
Henry Friedman, M. Friedman & Co., San Francisco ; 
A. H. Voigt, California Furniture Co., Los Angeles; 
A. R. DeBurg, B. F. Schlesinger & Sons, Oakland; 
J. O. Smith, Birch-Smith Furniture Co., Los Angeles ; 
H. P. Bledsoe, the Bledsoe Company, San Diego; 
Charles Fredericks, Los Angeles Furniture Company, 
Los Angelesyand Roger Goodan, Goodan-Jenkins Co., 
Los Angelt& .In addition to these directors there is 
one from tath of the sixteen territorial units of the 
State organization. 

The Hollywood Shops of Barker Bros., opened in 
the bést known of the suburbs of Los Angeles a short 
time ao, has come in for considerable attention. 
A six story structure is occupied and special attention 
has been paid the design of this, owing to its location 
in filmland. Draperies are carried on the second floor 
and efforts have been made to secure the unusual for 
this shop. Two other branch shops are conducted by 
Barker Bros., one of these being at San Diego and 
the other at Pasadena. 

The Quackenbush Furniture Company is now well 
settled in its new home at Palo Alto, Cal., the store 
being one of unusual beauty. This concern entered 
the field at Palo Alto eight years ago and the new 
store is the result of a steadily increasing business. 

The store of the Chandler Furniture Company, 
Santa Ana, Cal. has been remodeled and a formal 
opening was held recently. Upholstered furniture is 
strongly featured here. 

The management of the Jackson Furniture Com- 
pany, Oakland, has found it of advantage to have its 
firapery sales force also versed in a knowledge of floor 
coverings and bedding and each employee on the floor 
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can sell all three lines. The selling of draperies and 
rugs are tied up especially close and frequently the 
sale of expensive rugs is made as a result of the 
training of the drapery salesmen. These departments 
are managed by A. J. Nathan. 

The Furniture Exchange of Los Angeles, at 
Twelfth and Santee Streets, is now in full swing and 
the first formal event to be celebrated in the new home 
will be the Los Angeles Summer Furniture Market 
Week, July 16 to 21. A. Solomon is manager of the 
Exchange. 

The Pixley Furniture Company, Orange, Cal., 
is making a great success with its rug department, 
which is a hobby with W. C. Pixley. While new 
things are offered as they make their appearance, 
Mr. Pixley recently commented on the fact that one 
pattern has been carried in stock for eighteen years 
and that it is still moving well. 

The Hotel St. Francis, San Francisco, is being 
redecorated throughout, the work to be completed in 
September, when there will be a gala opening and the 
unveiling of five murals by Albert Herter. 

James Hyde, buyer of draperies for the City of 
Paris Dry Goods Company, San Francisco, returned 
recently from a trip to Europe. 

Harold Graves, of Los Angeles, was a recent 
visitor at San Francisco, coming to assist Lita Grey 
Chaplin select interior decorations for her new home 
in Beverly Hills. 

Pauline Schultz has filed a statement to indicate 
that she is engaged in the upholstering business at 

(Continued on page 123) 





A JAPANESE ROOM BY AN AMERICAN 
DECORATOR 


— Japanese room may be made very interesting. 


The best one I ever saw was done right here, by 
Hoggson Bros. in New York—better from my view- 
point than anything in Nikko, Kioto, Tokio, Yokohama 
or Nara. 

The Japanese are still adhering to the old-time 
custom of squatting upon floor cushions, but they also 
use the divan. American and European visitors occupy 
it American fashion, while the Japanese kick off their 
shoes and squat upon it tailor-wise. These divans are 
common to the railroad trains, two long parallel lines 
of seats running the whole length of the train on 
opposite sides. One very practical feature of all 
Japanese rooms is the system of sliding doors which 
enclose an entire side of a room, and when closed 
leave an unbroken length of wall space, but at intervals - 
of every five or six feet this space can be opened up 
panel-like, disclosing closet room or cabinets for 
bric-a-brac. A very good idea that might be adopted 
to advantage in the American home; it’s simply a room 
within a room, like a thermos bottle. 





A JAPANESE ROOM BY AN AMERICAN DECORATOR 


See text on opposite page. 
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PART OF A BEDROOM SUITE OVERLOOKING THE BANYAN GROVE AND 
BEACH AT WAIKIKI 


In the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu. 
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In the great ball room at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel, Honolulu 


IN BEAUTIFUL HON OT a. 


HAVE SEEN beautiful hotels the world over, and 
extravagantly furnished hotels, but the four-million- 


dollar Royal Hawaiian at 
Honolulu stands out con- 
spicuously, especially from 
the decorator’s viewpoint. It 
was built by Warren & Wet- 
more, New York, and fur- 
nished from New York. We 
are indebted to the Matson 
Navigation Co. for the illus- 
trations here shown. 

The Lounge, from which 
point you overlook the beach 
at Waikiki, and get a glimpse 
of Jack London’s old bunga- 
low, and native huts with 
thatched roofs, is 230 feet 
long by 40 wide, and the 
floors are of Spanish tiles, 
hand-made — thousands of 
them. 

The whole ground floor 
is of Spanish tiles, covered 
with Oriental rugs. 

The floors above are of 
koa wood, from which uke- 
leles are made. The fabrics 
are mostly printed stuffs. The 
side walls all are panelled, 
and, together with the huge 
beamed ceilings are highly 
decorated by Gentiluome. 

The illustration of the 





An exquisite doorway. 


doorway shows the treatment of the period, the joints 
being pegged, and the marks of the hand-craft being 


obvious. Again, the treat- 
ment of the stairway is at- 
tractive, in the wrought-iron 
braces which reinforce the 
banisters. 

The Hawaiians have out- 
lived their native art, their 
Tapa cloths of hand-beaten 
bark in stained designs for 
wall and table covers, and 
they have outgrown their 
feather cloths, now seen only 
in the local museums. 

In August Hawaii, now 
territory of the United States, 
celebrates its 150th anniver- 
sary, for until Captain Cook 
discovered these islands in 
1778, they were unknown. 
They are an ambitious people. 
From a kingdom, they be- 
came a republic. Then they 
appealed by petition before 
Congress to become territory 
of the United States. 

Some authorities think 
the early Hawaiians de- 
scended from shipwrecked 
Spanish sailors. Theirlegends 
are biblical; their folk-lore 
parallels many of the stories 
of the bible. 














OF THE NEW PAPERS AND WALL DECORATIONS TO BE SHOWN AT THE 
CONVENTION THESE POSSESS OUTSTANDING DECORATIVE 
CHARACTERISTICS 


At the top is one of the 24 x 10 panels displayed by the Ronkonkoma Wall Paper Co., Inc. It is called “Tokio 
Garden.” At the bottom, left, is a pattern from the Robt. Graves & Co. line; beside it is a production of 
Becker, Smith & Page and at the end is a small floral design from the York Wall Paper Co. 
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Room Numbers at the Hotel Commodore Where Most of the Manufacturers Are Displaying Their 
New Lines. New York Salesroom Also Holding Displays. 


AT THE HOTEL COMMODORE 


Name Room 
Asam: Bras Tile oss ko Ea a eee 570-574 
Allen-Fiigetein Granite). 5603.95 Say oe soa bp a ha we eee 20044-20054 
Baeck, EE. Co Rathi. aos 255 keeles. thee ee eee 20044-20054 
Baeck Wall Pamer Gaaic ois 055 ohn Sas Coe OSS a he es Bes ee ee 2148-2154 
Bailey Wall Paper Cos The. oo icv.cs Sotie b des Seen sae eee ee 1936-1942 
Barnes Wall Paget. Geiss 0 so5 000 te soca b yc be ba a ae oo ee eee ae 652-654 
Beaudry Wall FeGer Gate. occ cin doe vc cbeee y cee cr tsat esha eee 1016, 1032-1044 
Becker, Serittiy: GEG DMG. 65 boinc acne bas ees ec ceau ree ekae dase ee RL eRe 1836-1854 
Bosch, Hemry, GGMGRty s «5. <n oe oss nc kag haus ten} Fa RES ES RAL m eee 948-950 
Boxer, Phe Beg Thi; Gh 4:0 65.db onan tvs ee vend eave buaeaspeanrns eae Ree bie 1600-1602 
Campbell, Win. SUS Pemet Oe subs vince sic coe das depen ena ecs eee a kee 1500-1568 
Clarke Stake COG nso o.5i eci~ oe 4o6 wceedwkae's oss pan ee ba as La eee 900-902 
Columbus Union Oil Cloth Co., The......... sek kee. eon eEEa oO Ce 1620-1624 
Commercial Wall: Paper BG... ioc anc gs aes 2 aad ERE Cae eo oe ee ee eee 1944 
Cortland Wall Paper Go.,. Ime. 5c. Sao og bs hie oa Baek eee 1032-1044 
Dodman,, }r.j:A. G., TRO 6's ies 5 Sia teal ene glee SOR ee ee Pace see eae 1422-1424 
Emmerich, The Fi. JQ. 065 o0k 0s Sos S wo wenn aw scams Oak we ew bed eee ae ee 2138 
Enterprise Wall Pape? -GCon oii. i. 0s cakpn ents $04 dh eda ene ae 1242-1244 
BF. & RR. Trading Comme 6 055 ei es oo es ta eee 1752-1754 
Furlong Wall Paper Mills; Ine. * o..0350 66 on es co's os Sines ons en wien wae ee 952-954 
Gilbert Wall: Pabet Coy. 0 vision iss isu dce'v'y ins oie thao diene been ee ee 1054 
Gledhill, James E.G Somes soon i ond cian Fes hoo keh eeha rks ee 1434-1436 
Goodlatte & Sons, Inc. Ti. Bas isis ooo kee tw bee kads be btoenaeebe ene 2140 
Graves, The Robert Ce. 8 056 5.60 oh SS as aa ee 916-924; 930-944 
Griffin, The Robert Cas. 5 os ee hi eee 1100-1154 
Haberland Mf: Goi 33 650i tls Fak ss nae s cou Cenc ellnkk £5 ie eee 956 
Haffelfinger, E.R. Gai sce psciek scree ees eae pee sabe wee eo 1017, 1023-1039 
Hampson, Charles Got i as Ui i ees pines 6 nik 5A eee SOR 740 
Hobbs Wall. Paper Camigeny. 33 3.6o ous. See cec oe coh eae keane 1500-1568 
Hobbs, Robert Fj; Fai. o5.0o6 ca Sk oc oo. 0 Oo Reh a ee oa oe a ee 738-754 
Hunken, George J., Co., Inc. ......... Nov is 64a bee uae Shales Ualcas eho eee 1240 
Huron Milling Go. 0 3o/50 io eens bees aan bes ce debas dice neers eee ss yee nie 1508 
Imperial Wall: Paner Cay oo. o6 (6 Pan sces leied iio vhs dee eee eee 1500-1568 
Janeway. & Carpendlet, 206.0556. 665.5 54 dee ire te eee 1216-1238 
Joliet Wall Paper Mile.) i. v..00svnad a» sagas 050) + gsc rea ee 1406-1408 
K. & B. Gee ooo 5 ich deieiaRe ok aig vie ono 0ee in Sb ee ae ay ce ee ee ce 1572 
Lennon Wall Paper: Ge. 255. cia ca eu a bb Ga oe oe oe eee eee 832-834 
Lincrusta-Waltom Ge. oi. 6 eases ease dER A pee eee eee ee 1500-1568 


Lioyd, WH. 8. Ge osi5 bo bin nods we'd tines 6 5 eee beg Ua oan ee 840 
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(Continued from preceding page) 


Name Room 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co. ................ Fe PPE Pe pig hee, PEE EEE EE 1022-1024 
Niagara Wall Pager: Co.) soi co ho sivaw¥eashic ss beeVels hake eeenedels scene 1440-1454 
Patent Cordals Caio ocici's ochie ob dicta tb bane tp idee yp 4h oes Leeeeet Cones 2122-2124 
Pittsburgh: Wall Pante Cau. 5 ow. ebsckvdess evcaces avenue tense’ Abr meweneee 1440-1454 
Platishusghs Wall Panter Co, Tine. oon cin cies ei on ews hae chk ek ve bees 1500-1568 
Prager, Thee, Cai, Ine... ois sb odalkieun ed sobs anedeouek OX anP bata 20044-20054 
Pyramid Proceme Ce. 620.50) ees Oo cr enedced cease 40 bby ds ee babe ee ee 2022-2024 
Ridetery “Trier Cati5.'s ove 0 vv coe ¥o Gis hands pac Whew cds cee ee een 1814 
Ronmonioness Wael Pier Co... . cic cade cs tancneeeenneneeseaek GF eheeiees 848-854 
SS FIONN CO. os oie a ce ccc ckenee e's cet belt bonne bus phan Siar Saenes donmeee 1208 
Stamford Well. Pamer: Comey «5.35505 0665's Sh h5.0 eked dees b Haden 5284 ea bake 1248-1254 
SURFS TCRLIOW FOOSE CA. 3. os ii cnn Fe vad Cong dae wae Rear eb eee 1800-1802 
Shanes Wee FMT COL: so vic ins 0 th ads 0.0.5 58 patee eed ek s dads bee ebenES yo nae 1106-1154 
Se Ue FOE igs oi ne'er o c'b'ca carb nd awed Seb ebs4es toni 1652-1654 
Superior War Taper Commeney .... . cviencecssicccenbaktis ticeeneen tema teak 1738-1740 
Tat Paper & Color Tetaeries. ooo ois cc cetaeients 1500, 2; 1516-1524; 1532-1568 
TREO UCN EAs TE sd oc ES i vid we bt cuca bees te ke 4 Oe lee ne eee 1801 
Ui BS, Vern Fe Ge onc ic ck ak veces wun edear yr hakenveseubaleieaaa 1630-1632 
United: Wall Paper Factories, Inc... 666.5 cscciguiecpedens 4eelbe cess bag ews 1100-1154 
WE CG, SO ic 6c ia ots ns Onc BRN Reh ks cereale de man nee the deeean 825-829-831 
Wallgaper Manufacturers’ Asm. of U. S......6 04 iin sca Sew sen babeese een 170-174 
Vie See Gi ee CG |. oss o's ons ees cei 0b.9 + ob aah eben eens Fle eee 1100-1154 
MORN WAM PUNT Cis oon a din'c tec i ste nics 0 eu wree Roun 4ncd tab eee eae ae 1046-1058 

SHOWN ELSEWHERE THAN AT THE COMMODORE 
mantis Wall Parad Cae nosis voidacs by cen teesyes.ts OPRbe aie ee 233 37th St., Brooklyn 
Biswe,. BS. BE. @ Bate Ceo sic cis eeke capo us poles pubs Onee pee ee 512 Fifth Ave. 
Bosche, Fiemiry, Comme osc ioc 5 oka son ceca ten wen 600 ale Seen 71 W. 45th St. 
Come Weak., Wee Fee GG. ooo aenic te Lipe cab amsiek wks acute 350 Madison Ave. 
Goodeette, “T. Hi, 8e Som, BMGs inc oc dtiicrewresascuandeeck essen 320 Broadway 
Gonved. ‘Tiee Renate Ce is oka ivcndcs cvadechxres bh30beinsae eee 171 W. 57th St. 
Fiomeesom, (berms 65., CO. oo 55 teicccccndentestuswewnavtadn eee 68 34th St., Brooklyn 
BORG We Cee CB. i cbc cen bod pce chon v cach ue Gtine@ ane ae 350 Madison Ave. 
pepe, Gee. F Ce Me ks io ees nckacatwutan anes eel wae 87 35th St., Brooklyn 
Sat Weee POOF CO. oc eves cana deen eed th neces ees eee 350 Madison Ave. 
LAI ORRWON OUND. GOL oi as. 85k cows cbs ewe we ood caeeee eee 350 Madison Ave. 
Pintttibernts Wen Fame Gee. ois. cc ck ids) scan vacukeOna renee 350 Madison Ave. 
Prete Ce FRG. Pie ek kc ks ckc coun dtesave es tdveeeeee 233 37th St., Brooklyn 
peamgard Tentae Frredects Ca)... cles. cicscssave cy okuee} itunes 320 Broadway 
seameenns Walk Feet Cayo. ici ss cvccvwecesidscge s nveetseeneuee aes 21 E. 40th St. 
Siivetemh, "Teens, CO iis oo cava ccd cle Se bees ws oan eben chee 417 Fifth Ave. 
WOME THOR, CL. sence s cnsaseondcscanaluged ol cekOenaheowersaeEee 141 E. 25th St. 


SUPPLIES, ETC. 


Asnesvomn Mobiiem Coe. -. 63.6 ben bs cdi. As eee 85 Ft. Green Pl., Brooklyn 
Baw, Gootetriod: (iiiiere) oo. ics. os 5 oes ei ia caacakaelene hee eee 537 W. 50th St. 
Evscson & Weis (Dennen) >. i. 6 oc ive ccncusevcbatebeavesnpae 77 Madison Ave. 
PF. & BR. seeding Core. (Sepebies) . on oss cvecs ccc dennacun aypawaeeeeee 354 4th Ave. 
POO VEMND. SG. 6 ch céscnseewseerisabecaebbasetnaesneey ayes 37 Union Square 
Hennifost, James G. (Dentget) . ... ccs cic cesscbeheneuwen pees te dabeet 258 Sth Ave. 
Haron Bilt Ca. (Paate) os. ss sie ccc kesh een dncowtewas paeeueeneeuken 9 Park PI. 
Multiplex Display Fixture Co. ............. Knickerbocker Building, 42d St. & Broadway 
(7 Ments, Mawrece Ca. (PGC) 6s eee oie sce eawbe ee pees ee 448 Pearl St. 
yy Rt he Sr er er nee ere tee gti S ER by Re 2 Hudson St. 


Uatveranl Pintwre Cor. ......5scccdnecngncveskwdewheees seh aaeeeaee 135 W. 23d St. 
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How to remove road oil, tarnish, paint or varnish 
so as to leave the wood perfectly clean? 

A mixture of 4 ounces of benzol, 3 ounces of 
fusel oil and 1 ounce of denatured alcohol is recom- 
mended. 

What is the meaning of the term frieze as applied 
to upholstery fabrics, and what constitutes a fabric so 
that it may be termed a frieze by a manufacturer or 
seller? 

The term frieze as applied to upholstery fabrics 
is an Americanization of the French term frise, which 
indicates threads being looped, curled or frizzled. It 
is applied strictly to a looped or uncut pile fabric 
because of the fact that a looped pile does not stand 
upright but curls or twists, presenting an uneven 
appearance although the loops may be of exactly the 
same length. The French term frise is taken from the 
verb friser, meaning to curl, to twist in ringlets, and 
because of the fact that the upper part of a wall is also 
frise in French, we apply the American spelling frieze 
to the upper part of a wall and also to a fabric having 
a looped pile. | 

Why the valance made of changeable taffeta and 
hung over the top of a window would appear two or 
three shades lighter, being set over side curtains, the 
material of which is of the same piece and runs in the 
same direction, than when laid on a table together or 
in the hand, at which time it matches, and the remedy? 

There are two or three things that would suggest 
themselves as being the cause of the color change in 
the valance. One would be the angle at which the eye 
catches the valance. From a point in front of the 
window you look directly at the curtains but from the 
same point of view, the eye meets the valance on an 
angle which may be affected by the sheen of the mate- 
rial—thus giving a lighter effect. Another explanation 
would be that the valance being near the ceiling prob- 
ably gets a reflecting tint from the ceiling which, if 
anything approaching white or cream, would add that 
color to the valance. In other words, it mirrors the 
ceiling. Ordinarily one would expect to find that the 
valance appeared darker than the curtains, particularly 
in the daytime, due to the influence of a certain amount 


R WONDERED? 


of light coming through the curtains which would not 
come directly through the valance. 

Now as to a means of overcoming the difficulty. 
It is, of course, out of the question to attempt to use 
another shade of material for the valance, so our 
suggestion would be to obtain a fringe two or three 
shades lighter than a perfect match. By contrast this 
would make the valance appear darker and as this 
fringe would also make a complete break of a different 
shade between curtains and valance, the trouble now 
experienced should disappear. In the old days, when 
we had these problems, we did not have the prevalence 
of plain materials that now exists, but we always 
found that the fringe could be relied upon to wed 
two adjoining fabrics, even sometimés when they were 
anything but a good match. 

Is there any wall paint which can be applied over 
wallpaper? 

There are several on the market which can be 
applied satisfactorily, even by the amateur. These 
are called “water-paints” and come in various colors. 
But we do not recommend their use generally, as: in 
our experience the surface covered with these paints 
is very susceptible to dirt and moisture. To re-finish 
a room it is better, and, in the long run, more eco- 
nomical, to have the old wallpaper removed and the 
walls freshly papered. 

Are job-lots and remnants defective merchandise? 

By no means. Job-lots as a rule are remainders 
of a jobber’s stock, too small to be used in filling any 
ordinary order. They are usually sold to the retailer 
at a reduced price and by him to the public, giving the 
public the advantage of the low price he obtained. 
Remainders are, generally speaking, short ends and 
small pieces from the retailer’s own stock in lines 
which, for one reason or another, he intends to dis- 
continue. True job-lots and true remainders are 
ordinarily perfect merchandise; but, unfortunately, to 
fool the public, some unscrupulous retailers have adver- 
tised “seconds” and defective merchandise as either 
job-lots or remainders; and, for that reason, to some, 
these terms, applied to merchandise, mean something 
which is not of first quality. 
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THREE INSTRUCTION WORKROOMS FOR CUSTOMERS RECENTLY 
INSTALLED AT THE NAMM STORE, BROOKLYN 


In these three rooms customers are taught the making-up of goods for dresses, lamps and draperies. 
See text on opposite page. 
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INTERESTING INNOVATIONS IN A BROOK- 
LYN DEPT. STORE 
W° HAVE been advised that H. G. McCausland, 
who in the beginning of April assumed the mer- 
chandising responsibility of a group of departments 
in the Namm Store, 
Brooklyn, has recently 
had added to his juris- 
diction the Art Embroi- 
dery, Picture and Gift 
Shop departments, which 
now gives him a mer- 
chandising area of 41,941 
square feet, the entire 
third floor of the store. 
Prior to his acquisition 
of these three new de- 
partments, his merchan- 
dising responsibility cov- 
ered wash goods, linens, 
blankets and comfort- 
ables, sheets and pillow cases, dress goods, silks, 
cretonnes and drapery fabrics, shades and awnings, 
lamps and religious goods. 

One of the innovations installed by him in con- 
nection with his departments is a system of instructing 
customers in the making up of goods purchased for 
draperies, for dressmaking or for lamp shades. This 
service is carried out in three separate studios, each 
in charge of a competent instructor and supervisor, 
who without charge to the customer gives instructions, 
help and criticism while the customer in one of these 
studio workrooms is able to make up her own goods 
according to models that are on display. In the dress- 
making studio the policy is so broad that a customer 
may receive instructions and use the store facilities 
even though she brings in merchandise which she has 
bought in some other store. The drapery studio is 
fully equipped with cutting tables, sewing machines 
and all of the various accessories that go with the 
manufacture of draperies, and here the customer may 
copy or create some individual drapery scheme adapt- 
able to her own needs. Similar facilities are provided 
in the lamp shade studio as will be seen by the photo- 
graphs presented herewith. 

Another innovation quite unique, we believe, in 
the annals of the dry goods business is the creation of 
a chapel room wherein will be offered for display and 
on sale ecclesiastical merchandise. This room, which 
is now in preparation, will be circular in shape having 
a diameter of about 25 feet with a high arched dome 
and Gothic architecture. A subdued indirect system 
of lighting will be carried out and the restraint exer- 
cised in the display by showing only one object of a 
kind will contribute to the respectful atmosphere that 
the place is intended to embody. So far as we know, 





H. G. McCausLanp 


this is the first attempt to create a religious goods 
section in a department store. . 





A BOOK FOR THE MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL 
Naira training and industrial art schools will 
find much that is helpful and inspiring in a book 
recently issued by the Bruce Publishing Co., Mil- 
waukee, and entitled: “Problems in Furniture Design 
and Construction”. This book has been compiled by 
A. S. Madsen, head of the department of Manual 
Arts, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, and Jos. J. 
Lukowitz, instructor in Industrial Arts, Milwaukee 
Public Schools. : 

Each project in the book is represented by a com- 
plete working drawing, and all of the problems have 
been carried to successful completion in the authors’ 
classes. The art factor, which has too often been 
neglected in school work, is brought into play in these 
designs, and it is the hope of the authors that the 
various projects shown may not only be reproduced 
in other schools and classes, but that they may serve 
as the inspiration for original work. The book is 
bound in boards, and sells at $3.25 postpaid. 





HARROD’S LTD., LONDON, CREATES 

| NOVEL DISPLAYS 
Ae EXCHANGE publishes the fact that Harfod’s, Ltd., 

of London, have broken away from the theory 
of exhibiting furnished suites of rooms as furnishing 
suggestions -to their. trade, and have developed a 
system of displaying groupings in bays—each bay 
arranged with an open front and three walls. The 
bays are arranged to back against the exterior walls 
of the display floor, and thus, in most instances, have 
a window within the bay. In the center.of the floor 
where bays are arranged, an imitation window with 
artificial sunlight carries out the same effect. 

Displays of this character, while not so complete 
from the display standpoint as the arrangement of 
furnished rooms, nevertheless offer a flexibility that 
the more permanent displays cannct provide. For 
instance, it is a very simple matter in the open bay to 
substitute a single piece or a half dozen pieces of 
furniture in order to stage a particular demonstration 
for the benefit of customers. The idea while not new 
in this country is new in England and consequently 
has attracted considerable attention. 





BULLOCK, LOS ANGELES, OPENS BRANCH 
O* Monpay, May 28th, The Bullock Department 

Store of Los Angeles opened a branch store in 
the new Beverly-Wilshire Hotel in the heart of Beverly 
Hills. The store which occupies the corner of the 
hotel building on the street floor will specialize in 
home interiors, both furnishing and decorating. The 
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predominating color of the interior of the store is 
robin’s egg blue, and an old Italian fireplace provides 
a point of focal interest, surrounded by interesting 
furniture of Bullock’s own workmanship. The bal- 
cony is devoted to a Summer section where patio and 
‘outdoor furniture is displayed. The store is in charge 
of Miss Meta Maxson, assisted by Mrs. Edna Brintnall. 





CHIC AGSO: 443 7: t28 


| phemaarcntaeres 3,000 buyers registered at the 
American Furniture Mart during the first week 
of the Mid-Summer Market and Furniture Style Show 
which opened June 25 and continued to July 14. 

Increased sales were reported in almost every 
line, manufacturers declaring that “the furniture busi- 
ness is looking up”. 





Nearly every exhibitor in the American Furniture 
Mart brought out some Art Moderne line. The brilliant 
coloring shown by many manufacturers of upholstered 
furniture runs from carmine red through silver, gold, 
Urban blue in plain colors while the damasks, cre- 
tonnes, chintzes and glazed chintzes show striking 
flower-sprigged patterns. Damasks appear to be par- 
ticularly strong in the more expensive furniture. 

Leather upholstery is staging a strong comeback. 
Many exhibitors are showing red, tan and silver leather 
which has a definite masculine appeal, and which buyers 
believe will be particularly good for bachelor apart- 
ments, men’s clubs and fraternity houses. 

Old heavy furniture which required a half dozen 
or more men to lift from one room to another has 
been permanently replaced by furniture of lighter and 
more artistic design. Most of the new furniture sits 
clear of the floor so that the housewife of today can 
run her vacuum cleaner or carpet sweeper beneath it. 

A large proportion of the exhibitors have gone. to 
a good deal of painstaking effort to make their displays 
more attractive for the summer market. Many of 
them are showing their furniture in model rooms and 
are advising retail dealers to show similar rooms as 
background for their show windows. 

There are more than 100 manufacturers of uphol- 
stered furniture among the 764 exhibitors at the 
American Furniture Mart. The leaders in the line are 
all represented. Ninety-two per cent. of all value of 
furniture manufacturers in the country is represented 
at the Mart and the combined buying power — or 
credit rating —of retailers buying at the Summer 
Market is expected to exceed $631,769,900—the buy- 
ing power at the last market in the Mart held in 
January, 1928. 

Exhibitors in the Mart had a meeting Wednesday 
evening, June 27, and went on record as unanimously 
favoring November and May market dates instead 
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of January and June markets as formerly held. This 
vote backed up the action of the Board of Governors 
of the Mart on May 3 authorizing such a date change. 

A meeting of manufacturers of furniture through- 
out the country has been called for Thursday, July 12. 
At this meeting an organization to be known as the 
National Association of Furniture Manufacturers is 
expected to come into being. The call for the meeting 
is signed by leading men in the furniture industry. 
They believe that few other industries are so dis- 
organized and that “no other basic industry has suffered 
so much for lack of co-operation”. 

The committee believes that no meeting of greater 
importance has been called within the history of the 
industry and expresses the hope that every manufac- 
turer will himself have been present or had sent a 
representative. Adolph Karpen of S. Karpen & 
Brothers, is chairman of the committee. 

Members of the committee include: E. W. 
Schults, The Northfield Co., Robert W. Irwin, Robert 
W. Irwin Co., P. E. Kroehler, Kroehler Mfg. Co., 
F. Stuart Foote, Imperial Furniture Co., C. F. Riley, 
Jamestown Lounge Co., A. A. Carlson, Skandia Furni- 
ture Co., George Petrie, St. Johns Table Co., Oscar 
Klamer, Klamer Furniture Corp., Norman McClave, 
Sligh Furniture Co., W. J. Hanpeter, F. W. Hanpeter 
Furniture Co., Oscar Landstrom, Landstrom Furniture 
Corp., F. A. Chapman, Ypsilanti Reed Furniture Co., 
A. D. Gorrell, The A. D. Gorrell Co., W. J. Wallace, 
Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 

Alexander H. Revell & Co., one of Chicago’s 
oldest and most exclusive furniture, upholstery and 
floor covering dealers, will soon move to their own 
building at the southwest corner of Lake and Wabash 
Ave. Revell’s have been in business for over 52 years, 
35 of which have been in their present location, corner 
of Adams and Wabash Sts. Their new building is 
eight stories high, and will contain several thousand 
square feet more than at their present site. 

Another new hotel for Michigan Avenue has been 
announced. It is to contain 1000 rooms and to occupy 
part of the New Apparel Mart, which will be two and 
a half times larger than the world’s present largest 
building, the Chicago Furniture Mart. The unique 
thing about this new building is that it will be 75 
stories high, several hundred feet taller than the. 
Woolworth Building, and the hotel to occupy the top 
40 floors. 


J. V. FLEMING. 


Qe of the big hits in the dress silk trade has been 

the sort of thing that is called Chiffon Velvet, or 
Transparent Velvet, printed in charming colorings. 
Sidney Blumenthal have been leaders of this type tex- 
ture, and will soon bring out the same class of fabrics 
in draperies. 








CORNER OF A BOUDOIR DECORATED BY MISS GHEEN, INC 
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FURNITURE IN THE MODERNISTIC STYLE ON DISPLAY AT THE 
GRAND RAPIDS MARKET 
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THE MID-SUMMER FURNITURE MARKET 


NDIVIDUALITY of design and beauty of 

finish, especially in the higher grades, charac- 
terized the pieces of furniture shown at the 10lst 
semi-annual market in Grand Rapids, which began 
June 25 and continued through July 14. This will 
be the last summer exposition, the directors of the 
Grand Rapids Market Association having decided to 
hold the big furniture shows in May and November. 
The change was made in response to a demand from 
the retail trade. 

Perhaps one of the causes contributing, possibly 
one of the chief reasons, to the wealth of new and 
distinctive designs at this market, is the growth in 
popularity of the Art Mod- 
erne movement. This style 
which received its first real 
impetus at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1925, although 
it had been growing for 
some years before that, was 
shown at the last two mar- 
kets somewhat scatteringly, 
but today many manufac- 
turers are attempting it and 
some with good results. 
The style seems to offer 
just the elements most 
craved by the designer— 
straight lines, elimination 
of excessive ornamentation 
and emphasis on practic- 
ability. 

The number of new 
pieces in Art Moderne 
shown at this market indi- 
cate that the movement is 
something to be reckoned 
with and its treatment is 
noticeable in many of the 
allied lines, such as the treatment of lamps and deco- 
rative accessories, upholstery and drapery fabrics ahd 
in rugs. 

The great amount of discussion arising over the 
new style might lead one to believe that all furniture 
would have to be in the new style in order to meet the 
demand of the retailer. But such is not the case. 
In fact, a great deal of ;the discussion centers around 
the point as to whether the new style is here to stay 
or whether it will simply be just “another style”, such 
as Spanish, which came in a few seasons ago and 
flittered out of the picture about as suddenly as it 
appeared. Some think that too many manufacturing 
the cheaper priced product are utilizing it to make 





it profitable for the higher-grade manufacturer to 
push its possibilities to the utmost. Others are of the 
opinion that the style offers so many possibilities for 
creative and original design that it will be a dominant 
force in this country for many years. 

While business in the furniture and house furnish- 
ing industries has not been all that it might have been 
the first six months of 1928, there is a general feeling 
that the latter half of the year will be much better. 
The worst part of the year, it is felt, is over and better 
trade will be the rule rather than the exception for 
the rest of this year. The pressure from the public 
for more and better information about furniture, its 
history, its proper place- 
ment in the home and 
correct decorative schemes, 
is becoming more pro- 
nounced, dealers say, and 
in the long run will exert a 
beneficial effect, first as it 
means interest in the home 
is on the upward grade and 
second, because it will make 
those now engaged in the 
furniture business more 
sold than ever. on the 
dignity, the rich traditions 
and economic usefulness of 
the products they display 
and sell. 

Dealers brought to the 
market reports of the great 
good to the industry of the 
celebration of the one hun- 
dredth market in Grand 
Rapids last January and of 
the publicity that followed 
it in the newspapers, busi- 
ness papers and general 
magazines all over the country. 

Art Moderne brought into play some striking and 
beautiful covers, nearly all of which had at least the’ 
saving grace of novelty and certainly most of them 
new and compelling enough to force the dealer to stop 
and feast his eye. 

Probably the majority of the covers shown in Art 
Moderne were in damask. Then there were some in 
what was formerly known as “crush plush” but now 
going under the more catchy term of “cat’s fur.” The 
pile on these covers was exceptionally long. Some of 
the suites shown here were in silver and gold shades. 

Rodier is the name of another cover that is shown 
in Art Moderne.. These covers have a peculiar weave 
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due to the fact that they were made in French homes 
out of cotton. The weave is rather crude, due to the 
fact that hand power was exclusively employed in 
their making rather than machine power and the varia- 
tions in the weaves are attributed to the fact that the 
worker on them broke off his labors and resumed them 
at different periods of the day when he felt good, as 
after dinner he did fine work and after supper when 
he was tired the work was not so good. The regular 
irregularities of the weave make it all the more 
fascinating. 

There were also some unusual chintzes. Art 
Moderne is responsible for bringing into use fabrikoid 
covers, blues, silvers and oranges being shown for the 
most part. This material, which is neither leather nor 
cloth, but a combination of the two, is particularly 
adapted for furniture designed for the summer rooms 
or verandahs or other places which have to stand the 
onslaughts of the elements. The material was shown 
for the most part on furniture designed for those 
purposes. 

Art Moderne was followed closely in number of 
pieces shown by Early American, then by pieces in 
English oak frames and French provincial. The French 
provincial carried covers, as a rule, which were fine, 
yet a wee bit crude, with small figured tapestries. 
Chintz was seen on Early American to a considerable 
extent. Jacobean designs in tapestries, antique velvets, 
antique brocatelles and the more sturdy tapestries 
predominated in the English patterns. 


W. V. Morrow. 





A NATIONAL UPHOLSTERY ASSOCIATION 
Fee month, a meeting of seventy-five representa- 

tives of the upholstery textile trade was held in 
New York, at the Hotel Pennsylvania, for the purpose 
of forming a national association. The report of its 
special committee sent to Chicago recently to confer 
with a committee of the National Upholstered 
Furniture Manufacturers Association was received 
and accepted. General plans were submitted for 
establishing— 

(a) Minimum standards of quality of fabrics for 

furniture covers. 


(b) A definite trade practice regarding priority 


of patterns and quality of fabrics. 

(c) Plans for a general showing of samples at 
the Furniture Market each year, with 
lines closed May Ist to November Ist. 

(d) A credit bureau. 

The details are to be worked out after permanent 
organization through special committees representing 
the two general groups of the industry, pile fabrics on 
the one hand, and tapestries, brocades and damasks on 
the other hand. 

W. P. Underhill was Chairman of the meeting; 

Herman Blum Acting Secretary, pending the selection 
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of an executive Secretary. This entire movement was 
instigated by the National Upholstered Furniture 
Manufacturers Association, as a necessary factor to 
correct some of the evils in their trade which can be 
relieved only through the cooperation of the upholstery 
men. The following constitutes the committee on 
permanent organization: 


Mr. W. C. McCullough, of Collins & Aikman 
Company; Mr. Joseph Kaufman, of Kaufman Plush 
Company; Mr. John W. Snowden, of Stead & Miller 
Company ; Mr. P. D. Howe, of Lawrence & Company ; 
Mr. Joseph Z. Muir, of Robert Lewis Company; 
Mr. W. H. Rollinson, of W. H. Rollinson Company ; 
Mr. Herman Blum, of Craftex Mills, Inc.; Mr. L. D. 
Wheeler, of Sidney Blumenthal & Company; Mr. 
Kelley, of John Zimmerman & Sons Company; Mr. 
Samuel Phillips, of George Royle & Company. 





AN EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

_ a firm reaches the age of eighty, it is a 

matter worthy of more than a mere passing 
notice. The elder Karcher—Daniel Martin Karcher, 
of Karcher & Rehn Company, Philadelphia, came from 
a little town in Pennsylvania called Kercherstown, 
granted in 1771 to an ancestor, Martin Karcher. In 
1846, young Daniel, age twenty-four, started a furni- 
ture shop on Federal Street, just east of Fifth Street, 
Philadelphia. He was a designer and practical, and 
was so successful that in 1850 he opened ware-rooms 
at 236 South Second Street, later extended to No. 238, 
next door to Thomas M. Thompson’s Sons. This time 
the firm was “Daniel M. Karcher, Manufacturer and 
Dealer in Fine Furniture”. In 1871, he admitted his 
sons, Edwin J. and James D., and the firm became 
Daniel Karcher & Sons. In 1881, they moved up to a 
more fashionable neighborhood, 1608 Chestnut Street. 
Mr. Karcher died in 1884, and W. C. Rehn, with the 
old firm of Trimby, Hunt & Co., was admitted to the 
business. The Karchers have all passed on, with the 
exception of a grandson, an architect, Walter T. 
Karcher; William C. Rehn has passed on, but the 
business still continues, with S. Prichard, President, 
and Albert Yuerkes, Secretary and Treasurer. In 
their inception, they represented a sturdy, conserva- 
tive, practical, highly-specialized branch of the busi- 
ness. In those days, a man who supplied exacting 
taste must be practical in every detail. They had no 
sources of supply, excepting fabrics. They had to 
make their own furniture. But the school has gone 
out—Trimby, Hunt & Company are out of business, 
Walraven are out of business, Vollmer—all the old 
houses in Philadelphia, as elsewhere, succumbed to a 
newer order of things, but Karcher & Rehn have 
survived the ordeal, and this year pass into their 
eighty-second birthday—a record to be well proud of. 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED ° 


By Joun W. STEPHENSON 


(Continued from June) 


O THE accomplished artist it might be a com- 

paratively simple matter to take our perspective 
sketch at the stage shown in Figure 51, and by free- 
hand methods reproduce the outlines of a table within 
the box-like object represented in the center of the 
floor space of that figure. There is, however, a certain 
inaccuracy about freehand object sketching which does 
not conform with the precision of true perspective 
drawing, and it would be 


pieces of furniture being found together with their 
general dimensions in Figure 38. The table is not 
detailed in dimensions that suit our perspective draw- 
ing and even if the dimensions, as there shown, were 
suitable for reproduction in connection with our draw- 
ing, it would be wise for us to learn a simple method of 
enlarging or reducing the proportions of a catalogued 
object in order to suit our perspective proportions. 





extremely undesirable to 
lay out a room interior on 
true perspective lines and 
then “people” our interior 
with furniture of guess- 
work character. 

In the case with which 
we are dealing, we have A 
already developed the form 
of table we wish to employ 
in connection with our ren- | © = 





dering of one-point _per- 
spective, this table together 
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In connection with our theory of perspective 
delineation we have devised a system of producing an 
enlarged representation of any given object. Presum- 
ing that we have an illustration of the table, similar to 
that shown in Figure 38, it is necessary that we divide 
this illustration perpendicularly in the exact center 
and that we rule horizontal lines that will carry our 
principal structural points across the center perpen- 
dicular line. This is illustrated in Figure 52, where 
all of the principal horizontal lines have been indicated 
by dotted lines from point to point and crossing the 
center vertical line A-A. For the present, we are not 
interested in that portion of the vertical line which 
goes above the edge of the table shown at Z, for the 
reason that the height of our box-like structure in 
Figure 51, on its face side, represents only the distance 
from the top of the table to the floor, and while the 
top of the table must eventually be shown, we are 
more concerned at present about the definite structural 
lines which will enable us to repeat the dimensions of 
our table within the box. 

In addition to the structural lines which cross the 


vertical line A-A, we find the exact center between Z, 
the top of the table, and A, the point resting upon the 
floor nearest to the spectator. Across this exact center, 
which is shown in Figure 52 by an O, we also draw a 
horizontal line. | 

Now with Figure 52 thus marked, it is placed 
upon the drawing board to the left of the space in 
which we wish to make an enlargement to a pre- 
determined size. In this instance, our original sketch 
of the table is % of an inch high, counting from table 
top to floor and in order to fit the dimensions of our 
perspective sketch we must enlarge to 1-9/16 inches 
high. This enlargement is what we actually need for 
our perspective diagram 51. 

To explain our method of enlarging, however, we 
choose to work with a very much greater enlargement 
so that the lines will be more definitely separated and 
so we increase our enlargement to 3% inches from 
top to floor. 

Having determined that this is the size to which 
our original illustration of the table is to be enlarged, 

(Continued on page 126) : 
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PACIFIC COAST NOTES 
(Continued from page 106) 
4518 Mission Street, San Francisco, as the 
St. Francis Upholstering Co. 

John Walter McCann, of San Francisco, 
son of the late William D. McCann, interior 
decorator and importer, was married in Chi- 
cago, early in June, his bride being Miss 
Marion M. Balerio. No sooner had this 
wedding taken place than his sister, Miss Jane 
Potter McCann, announced her engagement to 
Winsor Drury Bigelow. 

The Emporium, San Francisco, recently 
co-operated with a leading morning daily in 
the erection and furnishing of a model home 
on Balboa Terrace. The house was kept open 
for inspection for more than a month and 
Miss Dolores Kuns, of The Emporium Home 
Furnishing Studios, gave talks here twice a 
week on interior decorating. 

J. L. Miller, of the firm of Waring & 
Gillow, was a recent visitor at San Francisco 
with a contract for the interior decoration of 
two large motor liners being built in Japan for 
the N. Y. K. line. The decorations will be 
unusually elaborate and are expected to cost 
in the neighborhood of $2,000,000. 

S. Janofsky has purchased a half interest 
in the Central Upholstering Co., 2509 Central 
Avenue, Los Angeles, from M. Frankel. 

Louis March, who for many years con- 
ducted an antique shop at San Francisco, and 
who was especially well versed in’ period 
decoration, passed away at Belmont, Cal. late 
in May. 

George H. Stone, former head of the 
Stone-Fisher chain of stores, passed away at 
Tacoma, Wash., recently at the age of seventy- 
six years. He was identified with retail dry 
goods stores in the Pacific Northwest for about thirty- 
eight years. 

Angus T. Wright, president of the firm of W. H. 
Wright & Sons, of Ogden, Utah, with department 
stores in Utah and Idaho, passed away at Ogden late 
in May. 


John M. Casey, vice-president and manager of 
the Ira F. Powers Furniture Company, Portland, Ore., 
passed away recently, 

A drapery department has been added by the 
Flagg Studio, 59 East Colorado Street, Pasadena, Cal., 
with Kenneth Gregory, formerly with the Rust Furni- 
ture Company, in charge. 

G. P. Backman has been made general manager 
of the Z.C. M.I., a pioneer department store of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, and F. S. Tingey, for several years 








superintendent of the firm, has been made assistant 
general manager. 

The Peck & Hills Furniture Co., with display 
rooms at San Francisco and Oakland, Cal., has added 
a drapery department. T. A. CHURCH. 





THE DRAPERY ILLUSTRATION ABOVE 


P aaa charming window treatment by Apfel Deco- 

rators, New York, the curtains being of a little- 
figured glazed chintz, the valance bottle green and 
plain, relieved by a border of the figured material, and 
edged with an edging of plain green chintz, the same 
being used on the curtains. The window shade is 
plain green, finished with a border of the figured 
material, and the same border is applied to the ecru 
marquisette sash curtains. It is a very effective com- 
bination of plain and figured materials. 











TARSO, A NEW PRODUCT USED ON FURNITURE AND FOR PANELING 





See text on opposite page. 
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TARSO, A NEW PRODUCT 

O* of the most important developments in modern 

furniture manufacturing processes makes use of a 
principle of wood printing by means of which the most 
elaborate forms of natural wood grain, as well as the 
most intricate designs of inlay and marquetry, can be 
simulated upon a piece of close-grained white wood 
so that even an expert would find it difficult to 
determine the true from the substitute. 


This new material is not an imitation of wood 
but is an actual transference, by photography, of the 
grain of one wood to another. Thus, not only the 
figure and grain but the color of the choicestand rarest 
cabinet woods can be made available by this process 
in unlimited quantities for decorative and interior 
cabinet work. 

This new product, known as Tarso from the 
Italian word Jntarsia, meaning marquetry, was orig- 
inated some 20 years ago in the Grand Duchy of 
Luxembourg. 

One of the advantages of this new development 
in furniture wood will undoubtedly lie in its possi- 
bilities of exact duplication of grain and color. When 
once a successful reproduction of a priceless burl has 
been accomplished, as many duplicates as are desired 
can be made from the original. Another advantage 
lies in the fact that the most intricate marquetries can 
be duplicated irrespective as to whether the foundation 
wood is a burl, a crotch or a straight grain. A condi- 
tion that does not apply in the handling of end-grain 
veneers. 

Panels produced by this process, though eco- 
nomical are not cheap. They will undoubtedly permit 
the design of better furniture at 
a medium price, than would be 
possible by the use of expensive 
veneers, but their production in- 
volves a certain cost that brings 
them into the better-price range. 
The fact that Tarso can be 
applied on built-up or laminated 
panelings is a still further argu- 
ment in favor of this new process 
of furniture decoration. 

It is important that this 
process be not confused with the 
photography of wood grain that 
was used some years ago for the 
purpose of reproducing vast 
quantities of imitation golden 
oak. There is in fact no similarity 





Exceptionally beautiful panels exe- 
cuted by Robert Le Fort & Co. for 
a hotel apartment house decorated by 
the Dayton Co., Minneapolis. These 
panels are so designed and em- 
broidered as to carry’ no repeat. 





between the two processes. The coating which contains 
the pigment and the grain, by which these panels are 
decorated, is a built-up film which by heat and pressure 
is permanently put into the surface of the wood and 
not merely upon it. 

The panels are made in sizes up to 48 x 72 inches, 
and these have already been produced in reproduction 
of such woods as mahogany crotch, striped mahogany, 
walnut butt, crotch and burl, striped walnut, figured 
walnut, rosewood, birds eye maple, thuya burl and 


‘amboyna burl. 


Not alone are the panels being used for furniture 
as indicated by examples shown herewith, but it is 
being used for interior wall panels for decorative signs 
and many other purposes where fine wood grain and 
intricate inlays are adaptable. 





AN INVITATION 


When this number of the UPHOLSTERER 
reaches its readers, the 1928 Summer Drapery 
Classes conducted by Mr. Stephenson will be 
in full swing with between 40 and 50 students 
from about 12 different states. 


The class sessions are being held on the top 
floor of 373 Fourth Ave., adjoining our offices. 
This school, inaugurated last year, is not a 
profit producing enterprise but is a service to 
the industry. 


Any of our friends, wholesale or retail, who 
would care to see the school in session, are 
invited to drop in at any time during the 
10 days—July 16th-20th, and 23rd-27th. : 
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PRACTICAL DRAWING SIMPLIFIED 

(Continued from page 122) 
we draw a vertical line parallel with the vertical line 
drawn through the illustration of our table, which is 
already attached to our drawing board and at a dis- 
tance far enough away to the right to enable us to lay 
out the entire enlarged table. We do this by first 
carrying across a horizontal line at right angles to our 
first vertical line and drawn through O, the center of 
its height, this line cutting through our second vertical, 
determines also its center, and by putting half of our 
enlarged dimension above this O and the other half 
below it as indicated in Figure 53, we establish a 
definite relationship between our enlarged drawing 
that is to be and our original that we already have. 
We next draw diagonal lines which cut through the 
tops and bottoms of our two vertical lines to a point 
where they meet at X on the line O-O to the left of 
our original small drawing. 

We have now the appearance on our drawing 
board of Figure 53, the vertical line A-Z representing 
the center vertical dimension of our enlarged table 
that is to be. 

We must now transfer the various divisional lines 
shown in Figure 52 and also shown in the reproduc- 
tion of that figure in 53, to the vertical line which is 
to be the center of our enlargement. By placing one 
end of our straight edge at X as shown in Figure 53 
and by ruling from X through each of the vertical 
divisions on our original drawing and continuing to 
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where each line will cross our second enlarged vertical, 
we determine these points in their enlarged relation- 
ship for the purpose of projecting our completely 
enlarged drawing. Having drawn all these lines to 
the second vertical, and by ruling horizontal lines 
straight through these vertical divisions, we reach the 
stage shown in Figure 54, and have defined in each 
instance the positions of the horizontal structural 
points of our original table, each increased propor- 
tionately to fit the dimensions of our desired 
enlargement. 





THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 
f ke drapery shown on page 127 should, for those 

who have followed this series in the UPHOLSTERER 
from month to month, require no diagram. The simple 
center festoon is of a size and character that has been 
shown repeatedly in connection with other draperies. 
The combination of a printed fabric with a plain cloth 
in the form here arranged has possibilities of simple 
color harmonies that are in keeping with the present 
day demand. 





ASSOCIATED IN THE BUSINESS OF THE 
LATE PERCIVAL COLLINS 
ee with Mrs. Collins in the continuation 

of the business of the late Percival Collins, is 
Joseph Steel, well known for his connections with the 
late William McCann of San Francisco, Babcock & 
Peets of Portland and William Davis & Sons of 
Tacoma. Business will be continued 
at the old address—1916 Second 
Avenue. 

Mrs. Collins’ personal experience 


extends over a period of ten years 
with her husband. 


THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE 
MOHAWK CARPET CO.’S 
COMPETITION 


iy IS INTERESTING to note that the 
$1,000 First Price awarded for a 
rug design by the Mohawk Carpet 
Company, went to J. D. Peters, and 
was a new art design. A year ago, 
Mr. Peters shared with Richard 
Haviland Smythe, the first prize in 
furniture design—$2,500. 

Fred Rothernell, of the Almco 
Galleries, captured the second 
prize. 





Detail of Modern Rug Design by J. D. 
Peters, awarded First Prize of $1,000 in 
the Art Alliance of America Competition 
for Rug Designs for Prizes offered by The 
Mohawk Carpet Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 























ILLUSTRATING THIS MONTH’S DRAPERY SUGGESTION 


For description see opposite page. 
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BEDROOM DECORATION UTILIZING LOUIS XVI MOTIFS 


Decorated by the J. C. Demarest Co., Inc. 
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WITH: THE BUYERS AND’ SELLERS 


STALLINGS—J. Stallings, manager of the drapery 
department of Garner & Co., resigned his position 
recently to go with the American Bleached Goods Co. 
He had been with Garner & Co. for.the past ten years. 
E. F. Dusenberry will have charge of the department 
until the new manager is appointed. 

Gurry—Thomas F. Gurry, Jr., of Orinoka Mills, 
returned from Europe June 13th. 

McManon—F. J. McMahon, secretary and 
treasurer of McMahon & Cremins, Inc., and also 
manager of the Norwalk plant, is at present abroad 
on a 3% to 4 months trip, having sailed June 2nd on 
the S.S. Cedric. His itinerary will include Ireland, 
Scotland, Wales and England, returning by way of 
Southampton late in September. His trip will combine 
both business and pleasure. 

WEINECK—F. F. Weineck of the Weineck-Kol- 
linger Co., New York, sailed on June 14th to visit the 
various manufacturing centres’ in Europe including 
Germany, France, Belgium and Italy. He will return 
to New York about the middle of August. 

ALpricH—Friends of Thomas B. Aldrich will be 
glad to hear that he is back at-his office as Treasurer 
of J. H. Thorp & Co., Inc., and is in much improved 
health. 

MaGnitzKy—Albert Magnitzsky, for many years 
upholstery buyer with the Maison Blanche Co., New 
Orleans, has associated himself with the Barnett 
Furniture Co. of that city, to take charge of the carpet 
and drapery departments, which are to be added to the 
business. The firm are building a new 9-story struc- 
ture to be ready about August Ist. Mr. Magnitzky, 
who has had a long and successful career as a depart- 
ment buyer and manager, expects to be in the market 
sometime in August and believes that with the reputa- 
tion of the Barnett Furniture Co., these new depart- 
ments which he is to install, will have every possibility 
of achieving a successful development. 

NoaH—L. J. Noah, who has been for 9 years 
merchandise manager of the home furnishings depart- 
ments for The J. L. Hudson Co., Detroit, has resigned 
to accept a position as executive vice president and 


general merchandise manager of Gimbel’s Philadel- 
phia store. The position to be filled by Mr. Noah is a 
newly created one, and following the conspicuous 
success Mr. Noah has enjoyed with the Hudson 
organization, his many friends will look upon this new 
position as a well merited opportunity for greater 
success in the merchandising field. 


JouHnson—Harold S. Johnson, who was recently 
on the Pacific Coast opening offices in that territory 
for the National Fabric & Finishing Co., Inc., ‘and 
later represented them for nine months in Chicago; 
has returned to New York and will devote his entire 
time to sales promotion work for the Standish 
Department of his firm. "His headquarters will be at 
40 Worth Street, but a portion of his time will also be 
spent at 245 Fifth Avenue. 


Twery—I. M. Twery, manufacturer’s agent, with 
offices in the Republic Building, Chicago, on June 15th 
became the proud father of .a son. 


Norcross—T. E. Norcross, formerly with Kier & 
Haas ‘and Kayser & Allman; Philadelphia, has been 
appointed manager of the interior decorating depart- 
ment of Gimbel Brothers’ Philadelphia store. S. H. 
Littlefield, also formerly with Kier & Haas, has joined 
this department, which is under the supervision of 
H. K. Gregory, head upholstery buyer. 


ReuseLt—Henry Reubel, accompanied - by Mrs. 
Reubel, sailed on-July 6th for a trip which will include 
visits to Bremen, Frankfort, Baden Baden, Interlaken, 
Luzerne, Zurich, Munich, Berlin, and Hamburg. 

PyneE—A, E. Pyne was recently appointed man- 
ager and buyer for the drapery, carpet and rug depart- 
ment of the L. Hammel Dry Goods Co.,; Mobile, Ala: 

MACFARLAND—E. C. Macfarland, formerly in the 
rug department of Chandler & Co., Boston, has joined 
the selling staff of Yacobian Bros. 

BERNHOLZ—Martin J. Bernholz, of the New York 
Art Screen Co., recently left New York for an exten- 
sive trip through New England and the Middle West, 
to show the trade new lines of both the Furniture 
Specialties Corp. and the New York Art Screen Co. 
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OBITUARY 





EpwaArp S. CHAPIN 


EDWARD S. CHAPIN 

pea S. CHAPIN, president of Gregory & Brown 

Co., Boston, interior decorators, died June 14th 
at his home in Brookline, Mass. He was born in Gill, 
Mass., on November 16th, 1857. In April 1911 
Mr. Chapin became active with the Gregory & Brown 
Co., succeeding Mr. Brown as president, and con- 
tinuing his connection and active work until a short 
sickness of about ten days resulted in his death. For 
twenty years previous to that time he was associated 
with the Henry A. Turner Co. Until the death of his 
wife two years ago Mr. Chapin has made his home in 
Cambridge, Mass., where he was active in the Shepard 
Memorial Church. He is survived by two sons and 
three grandchildren. 


CAMPBELL SYMINGTON 

‘ igue death of Campbell Symington, eighty years of 

age, former partner of J. L. Hudson, Detroit, 
brings up a host of reminiscences. He was one of the 
organizers of the firm’s big business. As far back as 
1864, he began a lifelong friendship with J. L. Hud- 
son, and the same year he and Mr. Hudson bought 
out the carpet business of Abbot & Ketcham, changing 
the name to Hudson & Symington. Deceased was 
always a great lover of Oriental rugs. In fact, he was 
an authority on the subject and much interested in 
things artistic; the business of Hudson & Symington 
naturally gravitated to a development along this line. 
After Mr. Hudson’s death in 1912, Mr. Symington 
continued the business, until 1920, when the partner- 
ship agreement expired, and the organization, together 
with the good-will, reverted to the J. L. Hudson & 
Company. 





FACT AND COMMENT 

(Continued from page 92) 
mann, in Paris, a thousand of them flocked to Prin- 
temps, Gallerie Lafayette, or the Bon Marche where 
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the displays were superb. And it’s the same in 
America; the best displays were given in the depart- 
ment store. 


And what these stores are doing, other stores can 
do; but they’ll have to come to a realization that 
Cheap goods bring Cheap trade. 

They must build, not upon Price Competition, but 
upon Quality Competition. 

They must encourage their following to look up, 
not down. 


And they must persuade the gentlemen in the 
back office who preside over the economics of the 
establishment to lessen the tension of red tape and 
adopt a policy that will allow Art and Industry to 
travel together in harmony without friction. 


CEC. 





GOLF TOURNAMENT IN PHILADELPHIA 
Freie: enjoyable golf tournament was sponsored 

by the Philadelphia Carpet & Upholstery Club on 
June 27th, at the Lulu Country Club. Attractive 
prizes went to winners in the various classes, as 
follows: Low net 36 holes, N. N. Vieban; low net 
18 holes (A. M.) R. Jenkins ; low net 18 holes (P. M.) 
E. Morrell. Class B 18 holes (P. M.) J. M. Austin; 
Class C 18 holes (P. M.) S. Butler; Class D 18 holes 
(P. M.) D. Wolf. Runner up low net 18 holes 
(A. M.) Thomas S. Gay, Jr. Class D runner up 18 
holes (P. M.) E. -V. Benoit. The Phila. Carpet & 
Upholstery Club held its usual monthly luncheon at its 
club-rooms June 26th, when Horace Groskin, member 
of the Philadelphia Real Estate Board, made an address 
on the subject of local and national zoning. The club 
will hold no further luncheons until September. 





PHILADELPHIA AGENCIES OUTING 


Q* THURSDAY evening June 21st the Philadelphia 
representatives of various manufacturers and job- 
bers had their second annual ball game and dinner, 
Although the sky was overcast and rain threatened 
the teams managed to play seven innings. The teams 
represented the offices in the Bonbright Building and 
those in the Finance Building of the wholesale uphol- 
stery trade. The Finance “Wildcats” defeated the 
Bonbright “Owls” by the score of 17 to 9. The Bon- 
bright Building was represented by the following 
firms: J. H. Thorp & Co., H. B. Lehman-Connor Co., 
Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Morton Sundour Co., 
and Witcombe-McGeachin & Co., while the Finance 
crowd was made up from the offices of Johnson & 
Faulkner, Cheney Brothers, R. Carrillo & Co., S. W. 
Heim & Co., Stroheim & Romann, and the Consoli- 
dated Trimming Co. 
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FOUR FABRICS OF EXCEPTIONAL CHARACTER NOW ON DISPLAY 


The bird and wave pattern in natural colorings is being shown by Lee, Behrens & Co., Inc.; beside it is an 


old fashioned chintz of quaint coloring in the line of Bailey & Griffin. At the bottom, left, is a pleasingly 
colored tapestry by the Decorative Fabric Corp. The remaining fabric is a linen in modernistic pattern 
from Chambord, Inc. 
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One of the Soho Tapestries shown at F. Schumacher & Co. 


I N LS 


SOHO TAPESTRIES AT SCHUMACHER’S 
‘THERE are three or four very delightful examples of 
Soho tapestries shown at Schumacher’s, possibly 
Aubusson reproductions, but they stand out conspic- 
uous in a large collection of tapestries, by reason of 
the Far Eastern character of design as distinguished 
from the European, 

The origin of these tapestries, usually in the 
Persian, Indian or Chinese spirit, may be traced direct 
to the English craze for the Far Eastern art in the 
reign of the Georges, particularly George: II. Sir 
William Chambers had made many voyages to East 
India, and had spent much of his time in China, study- 
ing the habits, customs and architecture of the people. 
As early as 1757, just about the time when the Soho 
tapestries were produced, Chambers wrote a book on 
the subject of the Art of the Far East, and unques- 
tionably it was his influence which affected the Soho 
creations, just as it influenced the furniture of Chip- 
pendale. We illustrate one of these tapestries as 
typical, by courtesy of F. Schumacher & Co. 


DAMASK IN MODERNISTIC COLORS 

A NEw and extensive line of novelty weaves, with 

novelty color combinations and fillings, is being 
brought out by the Darlington .Fabrics Corp. The 
material is damask, and it can be had in fifty colors. 
There are English, French, and Italian designs. In 
addition to these they are introducing popular grades 
of various silk warps, which are both plain and striped, 
shot with blue, silver, rose, and green. 
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While these fabrics are modernistic in design, the 
care which has been taken in combining suitable and 
harmonious colors makes them useful and charming 
for any setting. , 


A LINE OF NOVELTY APPLIQUES . 
A Lor of novelty appliques are on the market. The 


Consolidated Trimming Co. have quite a feature 
in embroidered motifs of every kind—silk, wool, tinsel, 
even bead embroidery. 

Little details three or four inches long; full size 
details for cushion tops—some of them, like that 
illustrated on page 134, are in a very heavy wool 
plush, a size for pillow tops, others are trivial filmy 
things for lamp shades. 


A NEW UPHOLSTERY CLOTH 
A NEw cloth called “Beverly Tapestry” is now being 


shown by the Oakhurst Co., New York. This is 
a fabric 36-inches wide, made to be sold at the denim 
counter, but having greater wearing qualities and more 
character. 
It is adaptable to all types of upholstered furni- 
ture, and should be interesting to all furniture retailers 
and“manufacturers. ) ; 


REPRODUCTIONS OF OLD CHINTZES 
For some. years past, Mr. Bailey, of Bailey & Griffin, 
Inc., has been indulging in the collecting of old 
prints, glazed chintzes particularly. He has in his col- 
lection at least one hundred unusual examples, many 
of which he has reproduced and is offering the trade. 
They constitute a most extraordinary. line. 








THREE HEAVY WEIGHT FABRICS AND A CRETONNE CHARACTERIZED BY 
GOOD DESIGN AND COLOR 


At the top is a damask from Proctor & Co. Below it to the left is a new fabric from the Orinoka Mills; 


to the right is a pattern from the Philadelphia Tapestry Mills. 
Riverdale Mfg. Co. 
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At the bottom is a cretonne from the 
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A LINE OF HANDSOME WALL COVERINGS 
[y THE Ron-Kon-Ko-Ma Wall Paper Company’s line 
are being shown a series of painted panorama panels, 
made on canvas, showing no joints for the entire:room. 
The dimensions are 24 by 10 feet in height and con- 
tinuous. These panels are painted free-hand in oil 
and are practically indestructible. On another page we 
show one of them, which is called “Tokio Garden”. 
This firm announces that they are now sole agents in 
the United States and Canada for the French Import 

Line of J. Grantil, Chalons sur Marne, France. 


NEW COMBINATION TABLE ON .DISPLAY 

A NEw combination living room and dining room 

table made in period style and hand carved through- 
out, is being brought out by the American French 
Furniture Corporation, New York. The new table is 
called the “Parlor-Dine”.. When closed it measures 
60 by 20 inches and when opened 60 by 40 inches. It 
contains a drawer for silver and other accessories and 
makes.a very effective piece of furniture. 


INNOVATION IN CURTAIN FIELD 

A RECENT innovation in curtains has just been brought 

out by the Sherwood Curtain Co., Inc., of Taunton, 
Mass. These new curtains are in imitation of Swiss 
and Irish point lace, and are made in several different 
patterns, in both flats and panels. They are on display 
with the rest of the company’s Fall line in all.of the 
territories, but owing to the fact that they are entirely 
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One of a series of wool plush appliques, averaging ten by 

ten inches, very heavy, called brush wool, the pile being one- 

half inch deep, the patterns ‘in .color, covering a number 

of quaint conceits, ready to applique, brought out by the 
Consolidated Trimming Co. 


new to the trade, samples cannot be sent out. The 
company states, however, that they are glad to have 
their salesmen call anywhere with the complete line. 


A LARGE LINE OF WALL PAPER SCREENS 
AT THE bottom of this page we show one of the pro- 


ductions of the New York Art Screen Co., a wall- 
paper screen of modernistic pattern, and one of a 
large assortment which this firm carries to meet all 
decorative needs. 

In construction this firm’s screens are of a superla- 
tive ruggedness. The frames are of two-inch width 
kiln dried lumber, and the cross-pieces, of which there 
are four to each panel, are doweled and glued. 

To meet their special needs they carry in stock 
a number of frames for which the customer may select 
his own covering from their large stock of wallpaper 
patterns specially assembled for screen use. They 
have also a line of hand-painted Japanese screens. 


‘To THEIR present extensive line of pictures, including 

dry-point etchings, French block prints and large 
imported colored prints, all. framed to suit the modern 
taste, the E. J. Schwabe Mfg. Co. have recently added 
a new line of exclusive framed mirrors in varying 
degrees of modernistic treatment. 


A NEw double cone mattress filling spring construction 
has been added to the line of Foster Bros. Mfg. Co. 


(Continued on page 137) 





A modernistic offering in the line of the New York Art 
Screen Co. 
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Fabric & Finishing Co.; bottom right, Atkinson & -Wade. 
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A VALUABLE BOOKLET 

A New note of helpful information is struck in the 

latest booklet of S. Karpen & Bros., which is 
entitled “Beautiful Interiors”. Not only is the book 
splendidly illustrated by Edgar W. Jenny with several 
illustrations in color of typical rooms but the text, the 
diagrams and the explanations of period characteristics 
constitute an exceedingly carefully prepared explana- 
tion of the essentials of beautiful interiors and how 
they may be achieved. Step by step the quest of the 
beautiful in home adornment is explained and analyzed 
with many helpful suggestions and pictorial presenta- 
tion of well-chosen furnishing examples. 

We understand that this book has been prepared 
to be used co-operatively by the customers of S. 
Karpen & Bros., and that the response in appreciation 
has been very gratifying. 


TAPESTRY EXHIBIT AT SCHUMACHER 

Ow June 11th, F. Schumacher & Company opened 

an exhibition of their collection of tapestry panels 
on the second floor of their building. Over one 
hundred examples were hung, including ancient and 
modern types of the Edgewater Tapestry Looms. Some 
exceedingly interesting pieces were shown, notably 
reproductions of the Soho tapestries with Far Eastern 
motifs delightfully balanced—a type of tapestry de- 
sign far removed from the conventional, originally the 
work of Paul Launders, 1760. The exhibition was 
particularly interesting because showing this class of 
fabric decoration in diversified sizes, treatments, color- 
ings and appealing to decorators because of the very 
practical commercial valuations. 


H. Z. MALLEN & CO. TO OPEN N. Y. SHOWROOMS 
'T['HE new New York salesrooms of H. Z. Mallen & Co., 

Chicago, makers of high grade furniture, will be 
opened August Ist under the management of two 
nationally known furniture men, H. S. Clifton and 
J. A. Dunleavy. Mr. Clifton was for many years 
with A. H. Notman & Co. and in connection with that 
firm, traveled extensively all over the country calling 
on the trade. He was also associated with the Albano 
Co. for some time. Mr. Dunleavy was for many years 
with Aug. Casiraghi, Inc. and later with W. & J. 
Sloane. For the last ten years, he has been connected 
with the Orsenigo Co., Inc., during which time he has 
also called on most of the trade throughout the 
country. 

The new Mallen salesroom occupies the entire 
third floor of the new twelve-story building at 202 and 
206 East 44th Street, New York. The complete line 
of high grade furniture made by this company will be 
on display at this address beginning August Ist. 


July 15, 1928 
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E. L. MANSURE CO. ENLARGES CHICAGO PLANT 
A NEw five-story addition to its already large Chicago 
plant was recently completed by the E. L. Mansure 
Co. This firm now occupies five entire floors. Their large 
production facilities, which will be further increased by 
another new building facing Indiana Avenue, which is 
soon to be completed. Increased business in their 
Cleveland office has made it necessary for the firm 
to take additional space in the Union Trust Building, 
and to enlarge their sales staff by including W. West, 
formerly of the Chicago office, and H. Stenger. Ray 
Hendricksen has been appointed manager of the branch 
office in Detroit. He is assisted by L. Swanson. 


PHILADELPHIA FIRM HOLDS OUTING 
Qw June 9th the employees of the American Pile 
Fabric Co., Frankford, Pa., held an outing on the 
Columbus Country Club grounds at Eddington, Pa. 
This was an all-day occasion, and the time was taken 
up by various outdoor sports, a baseball game, and in 
the evening a banquet. 


W. T. SMITH & SONS OPEN CHICAGO OFFICE 
A Cuicaco office at 35 South Dearborn Street was 
recently opened by W. T. Smith & Sons, Inc. 
James A. MacKay is in charge. Mr. MacKay has 
been a representative and manager of Chicago offices 
for two large Eastern manufacturers for the past 
twelve years, and is well known in this territory. 


ELLERY PRODUCTS IN NEW QUARTERS 
QN Jury first the Ellery Products Mfg. Co., located 
in their new building at 260 Moore Street, 
Brooklyn, where they have over 20,000 square feet 
of space and a manufacturing capacity of 10,000 pairs 
of ruffled curtains a day. 


BELGRADE CURTAIN CO. REMOVE 
Tue Belgrade Curtain Co. have moved their offices in 
the building at 220 Fifth Avenue. They are now 
situated in larger and more adequate quarters on the 
eighth floor in Rooms 801-2, where better facilities 
for the display of their merchandise are available. 


THE Orinoka Mills book—Color, The Secret of Beau- 

tiful Homes, by Ethel Davis Seal, to which we 
referred in a recent issue, is enjoying an extraordinary 
demand. Requests have come in already for over fifty 
thousand copies. 


[t Is announced that the Sherwood Curtain Co., of 
Taunton, Mass., has appointed a Pacific Coast repre- 
sentative, Maurice Schwarz, with offices in the 
Forrester Building, 640 S. Broadway, Los Angeles. 
This firm has opened a New York office at 303 Fifth 
Avenue, Room 1012, in charge of W. E. LePeton. 
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A splendid one color pattern in cretonne from the line 
of Amory Browne & Co. 


IN THE MARKET 
(Continued from page 134) 
of Utica, N. Y. They point out that in their spring 
construction, each coil is knotted and clipped at tangent 
points and the large sizes only weigh 16% and 18% 
pounds. 


AN IMprovep model of their AP Cushion Casing 

Filler has been brought out by A. Pulise & Co. 
It is a portable model, being readily attached to any 
table and by means of a casing pocket attachment will 
fill any number of cushion pockets through one opening 
using Down or picked Kapok. It can be operated on 
either A-C or D-C electric circuit. 


Wat is apparently a new weave is being brought 

out by the Orinoka Mills. The ground is of a 
heavy rep character. The design is a replica of wool 
embroidery, big stitches in hand-worked effects—very 
clever. It is illustrated in the group shown on 
page 133. 








| Advertisements under this heading, Five cents a word. Minimum 
| charge One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 
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POSITION WANTED—Young man with 12 years all- round 

drapery experience, selling, designing, cutting, estimating, 
and contract work, accustomed to handling best of, trade, 
seeks’ an opportunity in broader field. Metropolitan district 


preferred. Address “Broader Field”, care The Upholsterer.: 
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UPHOLSTERY LINE SALES AGENT, with office in 

Chicago, wants to carry the following lines, on commission 
basis: gimps, webbing, burlap, muslin, denim, hair, moss, or 
similar lines. Have ten years’ experience selling to manu- 
facturers of upholstered furniture and chairs in Chicago, and 
can furnish Chicago as well as Eastern references. Want to 
represent manufacturers only. Address “B. W.”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


FOR SALE—Due to poor health, forced to dispose of my 

plant, which consists of complete rug-cleaning and repairing 
equipment, upholstering, mattress, and feather works, etc.; 
two-story brick plant; 4 lots Main Street; established 1908, 
Northern Ohio city of 50,000 population, with or without real 
estate. Address “Complete Equipment”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—for lace curtain mill line; familiar with 

Eastern trade. Experience with lace curtain trade not 


absolutely necessary. Address “Eastern Trade”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


PILE FABRIC AND FRIEZE lines wanted. Experienced 

salesman with Chicago office, possessing large following 
Chicago and Middle West, desires manufacturers’ and 
importers’ lines. Capable aggressive representation. Address 
“Aggressive”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN of experience and following in Pacific Coast 

trade desires mill line of drapery and upholstery materials: 
to sell to jobbers, furniture manufacturers, and large retailers. 
Address “Coast Trade”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANUFACTURER of upholstery trimmings, nine. years’ 
experience selling furniture factories in New. York State 
and Middle West, is in a position-to handle»several. allied 


lines, preferably-fabrics. Address~‘tAlied»-Lines’,; care The 
Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED —to carry a line of popular priced 
novelty curtains on a. strictly commission basis. Can be 

carried as side line. 

Upholsterer. 


WANTED—FACTORY MANAGER; experienced, jake can. 
take complete charge of production and styling of curtains. 
Must show satisfactory past experience. Century Curtain Co.,' 
477 Broadway, New York City. 


Address “Popular Price”, care ‘The: 
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WANTED—EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER to take 

charge of a small factory in New England. One who is 
able to teach upholsterers, also who knows how to cut 
economically. Address “Economical”, care The Upholsterer. 


WANTED—BY OPERATOR of drapery workroom service 

in Pacific Coast city of 350,000, some line of merchandise 
he could sell to his clientele. Must be something in connec- 
tion with draperies. I do work for stores in city, and from 
100 to 300 miles outside. Address E. G. Hendricksen, 
391% Yamhill Street, Portland, Oregon. 


SALESMAN WANTED—with experience in calling on 
interior decorators and department stores, to cover New 
York State, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. One with 
knowledge of lace curtains and curtain materials preferred. 
Address “Curtain Materials”, care The Upholsterer. 


CURTAIN HANGER—thoroughly experienced to take com- 

plete charge of hanging department for chain store organi- 
zation. Will have several men working for him. Very good 
opportunity for conscientious worker. Commission and 
salary. State in detail references, experience, salary, and age. 
Address “Chain Stores”, care The Upholsterer. 


CARPENTER AND CABINET-MAKER, ex-foreman, thor- 

oughly experienced on interior woodwork, molding, painting, 
etc., desires permanent position for firm anywhere. Address 
“‘Cabinet-Maker”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN, interior furnishings; ten years running own 
store; ample knowledge of decorative periods, sketching, 
etc.; successful wholesale experience also. Native New 
Yorker; Episcopalian. Accurate estimator; nominal salary. 
Address Arthur M. Menendez, 2017 Humboldt Ave., Birm- 
ingham, Ala. 
BUSINESS ASSOCIATE WANTED—I am looking for a 
man who knows how to talk and sell interior decorations, 
furniture, draperies, floor coverings, and upholstering; this 
opening is not for a novice, but for an experienced man who 
would like to be associated with an established firm in a town 
where there is plenty of good obtainable business; this man 
must invest from $2500 to $5000, with the understanding 
that if he is not satisfied within a year’s time he will get back 
this investment dollar for dollar; only men with proven ability 
meed apply. Address P. O. Box 3219, Memphis, Tenn. 


EXPERIENCED UPHOLSTERER—permanent position. 
Give complete information in first letter. Kaufman’s, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EASTERN IMPORTERS AND DISTRIBUTORS of 

drapery and upholstery fabrics to the decorative trade 
require capable representation in New England, Middle West, 
and Southern territory. Unusual opportunity for those 
acquainted with this trade. Liberal commission. Give all 
particulars. All correspondence treated in confidence. Address 
“Distributors”, care The Upholsterer. 


WOMAN, thoroughly experienced in high-class interior 
decorations, desires immediate connection. Best references. 
Address “Immediate”, care The Upholsterer. 


‘SALESMEN WANTED—for all midwest territories, to 

represent German line of hand-painted velvet cushions, 
pictures, wall-hangings, and table lamps; all novelties. 
Address “Busy Salesman”, care The Upholsterer. 


‘OPEN FOR POSITION—a first-class interior decorator, 

either as manager or selling. Have had twelve years’ 
experience in all branches, and am seeking a larger oppor- 
‘tunity than my present position presents. Address “Twelve 
“Years”, care The Upholsterer. 


RESIDENT SALESMEN WANTED—must have long 
established followings with the leading department stores 
in the South, Middle West, and West Coast territories; to sell 
on a liberal commission basis, a line of rayon tapestry and 
velour combination scarfs, table-runners, velour portieres, etc. 
May be carried with one non-conflicting side line. Produced 
“by a mill specializing in this merchandise for the past 25 years. 
Highest credentials absolutely essential. State full particulars 
‘in first letter, or no attention will be given. Address “Tex- 
tiles”, care The Upholsterer. 
A WONDERFUL.OPPORTUNITY is open to a real sales- 
man to handle a line of novelty curtains priced to sell for 
‘$1.00. Territory open, Middle West and Pacific Coast. 
Address “Fine Chance”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN WANTED with following in Middle West and 

Southern territories by manufacturer of popular line of 
novelty ruffled curtains and curtain goods. Commission basis. 
No objection to non-conflicting lines. Address “Non-conflict- 
“ing”, care The Upholsterer. 


‘SALESMAN, for Pacific Coast, one who calls on the picture 
and mirror departments and manufacturers, to carry a small, 


quick-selling line on commission basis. Address “Quick 
‘Sales”, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN desires connection with reliable upholstery 
jobber or manufacturer to call on decorators, department 
stores, and furniture manufacturers in New York and vicinity. 
Also knowing Southern territory. Address “H. B.”, care The 
Upholsterer. ; 
YOUNG MAN, fifteen years’ experience as machinist in 
curtain manufacturing, familiar with all curtain-making 
machines and attachments, also good knowledge of the manu- 
facturing end, can make himself genuinely useful in factory. 
Address “Edward Haber”, care The Upholsterer. 


IMPORTERS of fine upholstery and drapery fabrics require 

the services of two high-class salesmen, one thoroughly 
experienced as an inside floor-man, and one who has travelled 
the Eastern States calling on the decorative trade. Address 
“L. W.”, care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN—A high-class man is open to connect with a 

reputable house selling upholstery and drapery fabrics to 
the furniture manufacturer, as well as the upholstery and 
drapery shops. Have a very large following in all the terri- 
tory East of the Mississippi River, including Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. Address “Connection”, care The Upholsterer. 
EXPERIENCED DRAPERY MAN desires position as man- 

ager and buyer of department, with high-class firm. Can 
manage drapery department, buy, sell, and operate workroom. 
Now employed in this capacity by one of the largest and lead- 
ing decorative furniture stores in the country. Can supply 
additional help for the department, if needed. References. 
Address “Leading”, care The Upholsterer. 


UPHOLSTERY FOREMAN WANTED—Experienced in 
period work. Excellent opportunity. Address “Manufac- 
turer’, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN CURTAINS—Strong line popular priced ruffled 

and novelty curtains. Must have established following of 
department stores, mail order and jobbing trade in the follow- 
ing territories: Middle West, Chicago and vicinity, Pacific 
Coast. Liberal proposition to right man. Address “Liberal”, 
care The Upholsterer. ; 


INTERIOR DECORATOR—We have a very desirable open- 

ing for an accomplished interior decorator with initiative 
and proved selling ability with high class trade. Young man 
preferred. Give complete information in first letter. Robert 
Keith Furniture & Carpet Co., Kansas City, Mo. * 


YOUNG MAN to sell line of upholstery and drapery fabrics 
on the road and some city trade. Address “Urban”, care 
The Upholsterer. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED IMPORTER of French 
and European rugs has an opening for a high class salesman 
in the South. This is an unusually excellent opportunity as a 
profitable side line for a high calibre drapery or upholstery 
salesman with a good following. Write, giving experience, 
qualifications, references and territory covered, to “European”, 
care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMEN—A well established mill, making tapestry scarfs 
and table runners, requires the services of thoroughly 
experienced salesmen having satisfactory records. In replying 
state full particulars and territory covered. No objection to 
non-conflicting lines. Address “Mill”, care The Upholsterer. 


MANAGER DRAPERY WORKROOM, who understands 

thoroughly every type of work and modern workroom 
practice, expert cutter and estimator, with wide experience 
and best of references, open for position. Address “Man- 
ager’, care The Upholsterer. 


SALESMEN WANTED for mill making cheap to medium 

priced damasks and fancy goods, for department store and 
furniture trade. Only men having had experience in handling 
these goods will be considered. Pennsylvania and Middle 
West territories open. Reply stating full particulars and 
references, confidential. Address “Confidential”, care The 
Upholsterer. 


I WOULD like to hear from a reliable drapery concern who 

can use a man of broad experience among retailers, jobbers, 
and manufacturers throughout the country and New York 
resident buyers. Will travel or consider resident office on the 
coast. Address “Broad Experience”, care The Upholsterer. 





INTERIOR DECORATOR WANTED 


A large established drapery department in Albany, N. Y. 
has an opening for a practical, capable man to take complete 
charge of entire Contract Department. Must have a record 
of accomplishment, pleasi personality, and good habits; 
also fully acquainted with New York markets. This is an 
exceptional opportunity for a man of real ability. Write 
fully, giving experience and salary expected to “Albany”, 
care The Upholsterer. 











